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Pulpit Economics 


The adage that pulpits preach what the pews demand seems 
to be thoroughly verified by the general way the clergy are enter- 
ing the arena of economic and social discussion. A few years 
ago it wasa rare thing for a minister to preach a labor sermon or 
discuss any of the practical phases of the social question. But 
the increasing tide of public interest in these subjects appears 
to be sweeping the clergy into the stream, and now the 
preacher who does not talk economics and politics, and volun- 
teer advice to laborers, capitalists and statesmen is the excep- 
tion. There is no objection to this, provided they would not 
assume the réle of public teachers before having performed 
some of the duties of students. With a few exceptions the 
utterances of the clergy on practical social problems are the 
expressions of feeling rather than judgment. Ministers occupy 
a social position of great influence, and their moral responsibil- 
ity is proportionate to their opportunities. They can do a 
great deal to lead public opinion in the direction of sane social 
improvement, and on the other hand they can do much to aid 
in the work of social disruption, if they speak and act from 
their feelings instead of a knowledge of the subjects about 
which they talk. 

A forcible illustration of this dangerous tendency among 
clergymen was recently furnished by Bishop Potter in a speech 
delivered before The Church Association for the Advancement 
of the Interests of Labor. Bishop Potter is not ordinarily a 
careless or erratic man. On the contrary he is generally 
recognized as possessing a considerable degree of “horse 
sense.” Yet when discussing the social question he appears to 
lose his balance and become more like a Kansas Populist than 
a Metropolitan Bishop. Addressing the above Association he 


said: 
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“The great causes of the general ill-feeling and uneasiness 
among the laboring classes in the United States to-day may be 
divided into two classes—machinery and the manner in which 
the capitalist looks down upon the men who labor for him. 
Chief of these two is machinery. It is doing away with intel- 
ligence in labor. It is turning the laboring man into a simple 
idiot. Not long ago I visited a large factory in this State and 
was much impressed with what I saw. The owner proudly 
showed me around pointing out the manner in which labor 
was simplified. I saw a young man sitting before some sort 
of alarge hammer. He sat with his legs crossed and all his 
work consisted in shoving into an opening in the machinery a 
small piece of iron. He would turn the metal two or three 
times, throw it into a large box, and take another piece. That 
was this man’s work, day after day, week after week. No 
wonder that at night time he drank, gambled and fought. He 
had to; otherwise he would go mad.” 

This statement might not have been astonishing from a 
country revivalist, or a specially inspired “Sam Jones,” but 
from Bishop Potter it is shameful. It is really the echo of 
Cleveland’s last official tirade against trusts, when with the air 
of a discredited politician he exclaimed : 

“ Their tendency is to crush out individual independence, 
and to hinder or prevent the free use of human faculties, and the 
full development of human character.” It reduces the laborer, 
he continues, “to the level of a mere appurtenance to a great 
machine, with little free will, with no duty but that of passive 
obedience, and with little hope or opportunity of rising in the 
scale of responsible and helpful citizenship.” 

As we pointed out at the time it would be difficult to find 
a statement which more thoroughly misapprehends the whole 
trend of economic development, but we do not regard this 
“man of destiny” as knowing any better. He has demon- 
strated his supreme ignorance on most matters that pertain to 
the modern industrial life. His abnormal elevation to the 
Presidency was one of those political accidents which bring dis- 
credit on public life in republics. It was only the office he 
held that gave any significance to his utterances; but he is re- 
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solved back to the mass from which he emerged, and hence- 
forth his utterances will be of little significance. 

But Bishop Potter is of another type. He is a scholar, a 
student of history, a man of wide experience with modern life 
and society, who is acquainted with the history of the slow 
and dreary steps by which society has struggled along the 
jagged path from barbarism to its present state of imperfect civ- 
ilization. For Bishop Potter there is not the same excuse for 
ignorance or half-digested sensational utterances on social ques- 
tions. Yet his statement that modern machinery is destroy- 
ing intelligence and “turning the laboring man into a simple 
idiot ’’ contains a degree of ignorance or sensationalism scarcely 
surpassed by Cleveland, Bryan or the typical Kansas Populist. 

This feeling so prevalent among the ignorant, and so liber- 
ally used by the demagogue, that the specialization of labor 
tends to deteriorate the individual, is entirely false. It has no 
foundation in reason or experience, but is controverted by the 
history of every decade since the factory system began. If 
there were any truth in this notion, even as a tendency, it 
would be a valid impeachment of the whole trend of modern 
social and economic development. No industrial development 
can be justified which ultimately results in deteriorating the 
individuality of laborers, because that would mean a deteriora- 
tion in the standard and quality of citizenship, and a lowering 
of civilization. The only justification for the application of 
science to industry, is that it shall ultimately serve the com- 
munity better. Improved economic service can come only 
through cheapening wealth, without cheapening or in any way 
deteriorating laborers. If machinery “is turning the laboring 
man into an idiot” as Bishop Potter says, or destroying the 
“opportunity of rising in the scale of responsible and helpful 
citizenship ” as Mr. Cleveland asserts, then machinery should 
be suppressed. Nothing can justify its existence; it is the 
unqualified enemy of mankind. In short a return to small 
capitals, hand methods, jack-of-all-trades workmen, is the only 
true policy to pursue if Cleveland, Bryan and Bishop Potter 
are correct. Not even the highest ideal socialism could escape 
this idiot-creating result without abolishing the factory system, 
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and returning to medizval methods ofindustry. If machinery 
makes workmen into idiots under capitalist management, it 
would do so even if a Bryan indorsed it, a Cleveland gave it 
his “consecrated” approval and a Bishop presided in the 
counting-room. 

Since it is not the capitalist but the machinery itself which 
is the agent of evil in society, nothing can prevent the laborers 
from becoming idiots, except the abolition of machinery, and 
the return to hand labor methods of production. Had Bishop 
Potter been brought up in a factory his own statement might 
be taken as evidence of the truth of his proposition, and a ward 
in the nearest asylum provided. But it is not those who know 
machinery and are under its influence who express such sen 
timents, but those who are far removed from all real touch 
with industrial life, and participate in public affairs only as ir- 
responsible critics and social Messiahs. 

To the ordinary observer it is scarcely necessary to say 
that the economic, social and individual improvement to the 
laboring class is directly increased with the development and 
progress of machine-using methods of industry. During the 
machine-using era about all the social, industrial and political 
progress of the laboring class has been made. Before the 
factory system the workmen were practically wards whose 
wages were fixed by law and magisterial proclamation, occa- 
sionally eked out by pauper allowance. They had no voice 
in the making of laws, the fixing of wages, or even in the choice 
of their religion. Down to the time of Hargreave’s and Ark- 
wright’s inventions, it was a high crime for laborers to meet in 
a neighbor's house to talk over their industrial grievances or 
to attend a political meeting, without the permission of a mag 
istrate. When the factory system began they worked 16 hours 
a day for 50 cents. But with the increased use and precision 
of machinery, the working hours have diminished and the 
wages have increased until to-day laborers get from three to 
four times as much wages for a little over half the number of 
hours’ work. With this development, they have gradually ac- 
quired social influence, political power and an immense amount 
of industrial recognition and authority through their organiza- 
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tions, which at one time were treated as criminal conspiracies. 

The fact is that all the testimony of history and of modern 
experience flatly contradicts Bishop Potter’s statement. He 
did not make this foolish assertion because he had seen any 
laboring “idiots” or because he had known of any intelligent 
workmen being made into “idiots.” On the contrary he had 
found them to be very intelligent, and in the recent dispute 
where he was arbitrator he gave them the decision because 
they showed more intelligence and better judgment in their 
action than did theemployers. No! it was not because Bishop 
Potter had any evidence in modern experience or industrial 
tendency to justify his conclusion, that he made this statement, 
but rather because he had allowed himself to become the 
victim of a false social sentiment, backed by a desire to please 
rather than to instruct a socialistic audience. 

The huge fallacy behind this whole class of anti-machinery 
assumption is the mistaken notion that the growth of intelli- 
gence and individuality of laborers depends upon the diversion 
of their workshop experience. Nothing could be more erron- 
eous. If this were true, the jack-of-all-trades would always be 
more intelligent, and socially and politically superior to the 
specialized workman, whereas the reverse is everywhere the 
case. It is the specialized laborer who gets the highest wages, 
has the best home and who furnishes the best educational and 
social opportunities to his children. Shoemakers who make 
every part of a shoe, weavers who card, spin and weave their 
own material, carpenters who are their own architects and 
prepare all their own material, are everywhere the inefficient 
drudges, and work harder and longer and get less pay, have 
fewer social opportunities, are less intelligent citizens and 
lower social individuals, than the highly specialized workmen 
who use automatic machinery. The reason for this is obvious. 
The forces which increase intelligence, broaden the range of 
knowledge and develop individual character and refinement, 
are not the forces of the shop, but the forces of society. It is 
not the contact with leather and hides, and cotton and wool, 
and wood and nails that develops the manhood of the man, but 
the contact with the constantly increasing variety of social in- 
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fluences. It is by contact with his fellowmen in the interests 
and activities of social life——in the church, the club, in the 
movement for social and political improvement, and the en- 
larged home life that the individuality, intelligence, culture 
and refinement are broadened and deepened. 

The opportunity for all the forces to operate which expand 
and develop individual character increases directly as the re- 
sponsibility and drudgery of the workshop is diminished, and 
this responsibility and drudgery diminishes as the labor is 
specialized and quasi-automatic machinery is introduced. The 
very man whom Bishop Potter saw “sitting before some sort 
of a large hammer with his legs crossed, shoving into an open- 
ing in the machinery a small piece of iron” was at the point of 
minimum drudgery and responsibility. He can do his work 
with almost as little thought as machinery itself. It does not 
exhaust his physical energy nor strain his nervous system. 
On the contrary he is so automatic that he could think out the 
politics of his state, the plans of his union, or any other social 
diversion, while sitting at his work as thousands upon thou- 
sands do; whereas, if he was a jack-of-all-trades having to do 
everything with his hands, doing now this, now that, it would 
require his entire attention and anxious care, lest some of the 
numerous things he had to do should go wrong. When the 
all round man leaves the workshop he is mentally used up and 
nervously depressed. When the man with crossed legs and 
the automatic machine leaves the workshop he is ready for 
playing baseball, or going toa dance, or entering into any other 
physical or social diversion, because he has had very little tax- 
ation upon his physical or nervous energies. Instead of turn- 
ing to “drink and gambling to prevent him from going mad,” 
he is just the man who turns to social diversion of the superior 
and elevating kind. The people who go mad are farmers’ 
wives who have an endless round of ever varying drudgery and 
no relaxation. 

The class that furnishes the greatest amount of drunken- 
ness and insanity, and the lowest quality of social life is not 
the class who use automatic machinery. On the contrary the 
laborers of this class are ever the most intelligent, the best 
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paid, and have the greatest amount of social comfort and civ- 
ilization. It is they who lead in strikes, and are constantly de- 
manding improvements in their industrial conditions, better 
treatment from employers, shorter hours of labor,—in short a 
freer industrial and higher social life. Those who furnish the 
largest amount of insanity, are those who have the greatest 
round of personal drudgery with the least specialization and 
automatic machinery, like the agricultural laborers and other 
non-machine using workers. It is there that drunkenness is 
the greatest, that wife-beating is the most prevalent, that ig- 
norance is most dense, and that public vice is the normal state 
of life. It is there that votes can be bought for a little poor 
whiskey, that political heelers can round up the wards, pack 
the caucuses and dictate the public policy of our great cities. 
In short, it is there that intellectual and moral numbness, in- 
dustrial indifference, social degradation and political useable- 
ness prevail. Instead of machinery making laborers idiots, it 
is the one great force in modern civilization that has contrib- 
uted more than all others to their intelligence, freedom, and in- 
dependence. 

It is in shortening the length and reducing the tension of 
the working day, that lies the only hope of the personal and 
social improvement of the laborer. The object of science, 
statesmanship and civilization is not to produce perfect shoe- 
makers and blacksmiths, but to develop a high standard 
of personal character and citizenship. Everything which 
makes production automatic, and relieves the laborer from 
physical drudgery and nervous strain, tends to increase the 
possibility of social consumption and individual expansion. 

Those, therefore who, like Bishop Potter, rail against ma- 
chinery as the chief social evil, are but blindly leading the 
blind away from the path of progress towards higher social 
possibilities, into the swamps of industrial disintegration and 
social stagnation. 

The almost solitary exception to this stream of wrong- 
headed economics flowing from the pulpit is the Rev. Minot 
J. Savage. It is refreshing to be able to quote the following 
from a recent sermon of the Unitarian Divine: 
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“The man who is an enemy to accumulated wealth is an 
enemy to civilization ; and he who is an enemy to civilization 
is an enemy to society. This is true, because accumulated 
wealth is the first condition of civilization. If all the men and 
women were obliged to work as hard as they could for the 
mere necessaries of life, there would be no civilization. Man 
would be a mere animal. It would be death to civilization in 
a technical sense, if everybody had to work for a living. If we 
are to have any books, any music, any statues, any paintings, 
some men must be set free. And for whom? Why, for us! 
Would it be good political economy to have made Shakespeare 
work asa stone mason all his life? The everybody-equal no- 
tion, equal in wealth, in social position, in mental attainment, 
is the equality of barbarism. If we were to annihilate accumu- 
lated wealth we would have that equality. ... If you take 
away the incentive to individual accumulation you cut the tap- 
root of civilization. Then again it seems to me that the man 
who has shown his ability to make money knows best how to 
use it. . . . The percentage of profit to labor to-day is greater 
than it used to be. The percentage of profit to capital is less. 
The condition of the wage earner to-day is better than it ever 
was, because he gets what he needs cheaper. I don’t know 
anything about the workings of the trusts that some men in- 
veigh against. I do know, however, that because of those 
trusts, you and I can get better and cheaper oil, and better and 
cheaper sugar. Many small dealers may have been crowded 
out of business, but the great public, the laboring man, you 
and I, have been benefited.” 

This is encouraging, to know that New York has at least 
one clergyman who has eyes to see and ears to hear, and has 
the courage to express what should be obvious to all. Inview 
of the dismal din that is emanating from the pulpit in general 
on this subject, the sound sense and social insight expressed by 
Mr. Savage, which ought to be commonplace with public teach- 
ers, sounds almost like an inspired voice in the wilderness. 
Yet, it is assuring to know that there is a “ John the Baptist” 
to cry aloud against the well meant but misdirected efforts of 
his clerical brothers, whose ignorant zeal is aiding the very 
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social dangers they are aiming to prevent. Are there Savages 
enough in the pulpit to save the church from becoming a 
social menace? 





GIVE US A MONETARY COMMISSION. 


It is to be hoped that President McKinley will see his way 
clear to call for the early appointment of the monetary com- 
mission suggested in his inaugural address. The President is 
entirely right as is Congress in demanding that no financial 
legislation shall be undertaken until the question of tariff and 
revenue is settled. But it is of the utmost importance that 
the financial question be dealt with in a comprehensive and 
adequate manner. The idea of a commission composed of 
members of both branches of Congress, and business men and 
economists whose duty it shall be to investigate the subject, 
and devise a rational scheme of banking and currency reform 
and report to the President in time for the regular session of 
Congress to act, is a matter of prime importance,—in fact of 
scarcely less importance than the tariff itself. There is no rea- 
son why such commission should not be appointed early. It 
ought to be doing its work this summer, so that the report 
could be submitted early in the winter. A mere party scheme 
for revising our monetary system should not be tolerated. We 
have had financial patchwork enough. Whatever is done in 
the matter now should be done on principles of scientific bank- 
ing. This commission cannot be appointed too soon. 
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Senator Elkins and American Wages 


The ostensible distinction between free trade and protec- 
tion statesmen in this country, is that free traders believe that 
the wages should be fixed solely by the “supply and demand,” 
with unlimited competition throughout the world. Protection- 
ists on the other hand, believe that the maintenance of the high 
standard of wages in this country is a matter of prime import- 
ance to the industrial prosperity and to the social quality of our 
citizenship. This idea of the national importance of high wages 
for American laborers is made the chief reason for insisting upon 
a protective tariff. 

That there are disadvantages to a custom house system of 
revenue is admitted, but the incalculable importance of main- 
taining the condition of high wages is presented as outweighing 
many times all the disadvantages of a semi-inquisitorial system 
of taxation. The chief argument of protectionist editors and 
orators in every election is the beneficial influence of high wages. 
Free traders not only do not believe in high wages, but they 
believe that unrestricted competition with the world would 
give lower prices which would entirely compensate for low 
wages. Indeed, they believe in cheap labor in the same sense 
that they believe in cheap things. In 1893 Zhe New York 
Evening Post was bold enough, as it occasionally is, to announce 
that American laborers were getting too high wages. About 
the same time, 7he Journal of Commerce which is a more for- 
midable and perhaps more authoritative representative of the 
laissez faire school, published a series of editorials designed to 
show that a revival of business prosperity in this country could 
not be expected without a general reduction of wages by at least 
twenty per cent.* The wages in the United States, argued The 
Journal of Commerce, must be the same as in the European 
countries with which we compete, if we are to hold our own with 
foreign nations. This was the position of the late administra- 
tion. Wilson, Mills and the other spokesmen of the anti-pro- 


* It repeated this plea for lower wages in an editorial May 13, 1897. 
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tection policy all acted upon the same principle and directed 
their efforts to the accomplishment of that object. Free trade» 
low wages and the conquest of foreign markets was the burden 
of their policy. Against all this the protectionist Republican 
party emphatically arrayed itself. Every feature of the Demo- 
cratic policy which implied low wages was attacked as unecon- 
omic, un-American and opposed to national welfare. The pro- 
tective duties in the tariff bill now before the senate are de- 
fended by the Republican party solely on the ground that they 
are favorable to higher American wages. 

Strange to say, in the midst of all this public discussion and 
constant averment of a high wage policy, Hon. Stephen B. 
Elkins, United States Senator from West Virginia, in a recent 
interview announces himself in favor of Zhe Evening Post and 
Journal of Commerce doctrine of lowering American wages. In 
his answer to some questions about the coal trade, Senator 
Elkins is reported as saying: 

““We do not export coal to Europe because we have wages 
against us, and that is the kernel of the whole coal trade.” 

“ You think wages must go down?” 

“Inevitably, as everything else has gone down. Wage 
earners do not wish to see it or believe it, but it isso. In the 
article of coal, wages is about all. Coal yields no royalty ; the 
railroads get one cent for hauling a ton of coal five miles, for 
one hundred miles twenty cents; less than coal shovelers get for 
putting a ton of coal in your shute from the cart. Wages in 
America stand against any revival of business. The nation of 
Japan where wages are eight to twelve cents a day is putting 
coal into San Francisco from Japan. Think of that!” 

So Senator Elkins, a protectionist, chairman of Mr. Blaine’s 
protection, high-wage campaign, once member of President 
Harrison’s cabinet and now member of the United States 
Senate, coolly announces that “ Wages in America stand against 
any revival of business,” and “‘ Wages must godown.” Isit upon 
such declarations as this that Senator Elkins and the Republican 
party expect the support of workingmen at future elections? 
Will the Republican managers again express their surprise and 
alarm that wage workers refuse to believe their pretences about 
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labor, when their senators declare that high “‘ Wages in America 
stand against any revival of business”? If that were true then 
business can only be improved by still further impoverishing the 
great mass of American wage workers. If Mr. Elkins and his 
Republican comrades expect the workingmen to either believe 
or consent to this they are greatly mistaken, and laborers ought 
not to accept any such seventeenth century doctrine. If coal 
mining can only be made profitable to mine owners by lowering 
the wages of labor, then it had better not be made profitable at 
all. Better, far better that Japan dig our coal, than that Ameri- 
can laborers be lowered to the Japanese wage standard. Fora 
protectionist senator to announce that lowering the wages of 
American laborers is the only means of bringing about “any 
revival of business” is treason alike to protectionism and Re- 
publicanism. 

If there was one thing that was more discussed in the last 
campaign than another, it was that Mr. McKinley and the Re- 
publican party stood for a return of prosperity and an increase 
in American wages. But now that the election is over, Mr. 
Elkins announces that “Wages must go down,” that the high 
“Wages in America stand against any revival of business.” 
There never was anything uttered in the anti-slavery controversy 
that was more distinctly barbarian than this. Such a sentence 
from the lips of an American statesman is a discredit to the 
Republic. The one distinctive feature of American history and 
civilization of which every American is boastfully proud, is the 
high wages of our laborers. To announce that “ Wages must 
go down” in order to have “any revival of business,” is to an- 
nounce the vicious principle that capitalists’ prosperity must be 
secured by increasing the poverty and degradation of the wage 
class, which is as uneconomic and unstatesmanlike as it is short- 
sighted and selfish. 

But why does Mr. Elkins announce that “‘ Wages must go 
down”? It is that coal may be exported to foreign countries. 
Now that is precisely what ought not to be done. We do not 
want to become a nation of coal diggers. Coal mining is one of 
the isolating and de-socializing industries of the country. There 
is no reason why a single coal mine should ever be worked 
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which is not necessary to the promotion of American manufac- 
turing or American domestic comfort. As an industry, coal 
mining should never be encouraged. It is only as a necessity 
that it should exist. Coal is one of the few products that we 
can well afford to have foreigners furnish if they will do so more 
cheaply than we can. If foreigners put the price of coal so high 
that we can afford to dig it ourselves, and pay standard Amer- 
ican wages, then we may be justified in digging our own coal, 
but under no circumstances can there be a justification of lower- 
ing wages to prevent Japan from sending us coal, and much less 
to convert American laborers into coal diggers for the world at 
Japanese wages. If protection for coal is necessary, then ask 
for protection. But ask that wages shall be lowered that coal 
mining may be profitable, never! Better that every ton of coal 
consumed in the United States should be supplied by Japan, 
than that American wages should be lowered to the Japanese 
level that coal mining may be profitable in America. 

Mr. Elkins’ expression on this subject is so unlike his pre- 
vious attitude, that were it not in an accredited interview, we 
should hesitate about accepting it as a correct statement of his 
position. It isthe more extraordinary because of the recent 
circumstances connected with the state Mr. Elkins represents. 
In 1894 the people of West Virginia turned Mr. Wilson and all 
his free trade comrades out of Congress because of their low 
wage policy. In 1896 they gave the electoral vote of the state 
to Mr. McKinley and elected an entirely new delegation to 
Congress because they represented a high wage policy. The 
legislature thus chosen elected Mr. Elkins United States Sena- 
tor. In view of these facts and of Mr. Elkins’ previous record 
on the subject, his announcement that ‘“‘ Wages must go down” 
before “any revival of business” can be possible, is too extra- 
ordinary to be understood without explanation. Neither the 
cause of protection, the Republican party nor Mr. Elkins, can 
afford to stand on a “ Wages must go down” policy. 
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Text of Magna Charta 


The year 1214 was rapidly passing away without any sign 
that John was likely to fulfill his promise and grant the Magna 
Charta. Accordingly, on November 20th (St. Edmund’s-day) 
a second convention of the peers and clergy was called at St. 
Edmund's Bury to devise efficient methods for forcing the 
king to grant their demands. It was decided to present this 
ultimatum immediately after Christmas, or to use their own 
form of expression, “ After the Nativity of our Lord.” 

In the meantime they were to prepare themselves with 
arms, so that in the event of the king’s further quibbling, 
their ultimatum could be enforced. Accordingly, “At the 
feast of the Epiphany” (Jan. 6, 1215) they appeared before 
John armed and in great force. Without much ado they re- 
minded him of his promise at the time of his absolution at 
Winchester, and informed him that procrastination was no 
longer in order. Seeing the determined ‘disposition of the 
barons, John did not venture, directly, to oppose them. But 
in order to gain time to prepare for some means of evasion or 
resistance, he asked for respite until after Easter. Being sus- 
picious of John’s motive in asking this respite, the barons 
demanded a surety that the matter should not longer be 
delayed, and “ The King unwillingly consented that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Ely, and William Marshal, 
should be made sureties; and that by reason of their inter- 
cession, on the day fixed he would satisfy all.” 

John immediately proceeded to prepare himself to resist 
the barons’ demand. To this end he caused the oath of alle- 
giance to be administered to all his subjects. He received the 
acts of homage from his own vassals, and assumed the cross in 
order to gain protection by the Pope and ecclesiastics. This, 
however did not avail him much, as practically nobody was 
willing to sustain the king in opposing the charter. Accord- 
ingly when Easter arrived, the barons appeared with a power- 
ful army at the town of Stamford in Lincolnshire to receive the 
king’s ratification of his promise. John was waiting at Oxford, 
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but on learning of the numbers and determination of the 
barons, he deputed two of his sureties, William Marshal and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to go to Stamford and inquire 
what the liberties were that they wanted—as if he had not 
heard many times before. The messengers were informed 
that if the king refused longer to grant the charter, the peers 
had resolved to seize upon his fortresses. At this John 
became furious, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Why do they not ask for my 
Kingdom?” The barons, however, were ready for him, and 
proceeded at once to carry out their intention. They elected 
Robert Fitzwalter, Baron of Dunmow, their leader under the 
title of “ Marshal of God and the Holy Church,” and by his 
direction laid siege to the castles of Northampton and Bedford. 
The leading citizens of London were in league with the bar- 
ons, and opened for them one of the gates of the city where 
they arrived on the 24th of May, and entered London at Ald- 
gate about daybreak. John who had secured himself in the 
tower was unaware of these movements. In the meantime 
as the cause of the barons grew stronger, the king’s friends 
deserted him. John had summoned his mercenaries and 
appealed to the Pope for support, but all in vain. He found 
himself with seven horsemen face to face with what was now 
practically the nation in arms. He thereupon sent the Earl of 
Pembroke as a messenger to the barons to declare his readi- 
ness to accede to their demands and ratify the great charter. 
Previous to the final meeting, however, the barons drew 
up forty-nine definite articles stating the principal points to be 
covered by the Magna Charta, to which they received John’s 
sanction. These articles are so largely in the language of the 
charter that we omit reproducing them here. A small island 
of meadowland in the Thames, between Staines and Windsor 
known as Runningmead, because a stream flowed through it, 
was chosen asthe meeting place. This spot was also known 
as Council-Meadow because it had previously been used for a 
similar purpose, which is probably the reason it was chosen 
this time. The day fixed was the 15th of June. There 
was evidently no time lost in needless debate, as the whole 
affair was completed in a single day and the great seal of Eng- 
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land was appended to the Magna Charta, which can still be 
seen in the British Museum with the royal seal hanging from 
the brown, shriveled parchment. The barons however, knew 
their man and did not feel sure that much was gained unless 
further steps were taken for securing the fulfilment of the 
promise. They therefore demanded in addition to the signing 
of the charter, that a bond be given for its enforcement, and a 
covenant of security was drawn up and twenty-five barons 
with Langton at their head, were appointed as a committee of 
sureties. To these barons was given the custody of the city of 
London and the tower of London, including the revenues and 
all the king’s forces, “ Until the term of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary in the seventeenth year of the king’s 
reign” (1215), by which time the charter was to be completely 
adopted, or the custody of the kingdom remain in the hands 
of the barons. 

The following is the full text of the Magna Charta with 
the royal seal, and the covenant of security with which it was 
accompanied : 

MAGNA CHARTA* 

JOHN, by the Grace of God, King of England, Duke of 
Normandy and Aquitaine, and Earl of Anjou, to his Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, Abbots, Earls, Barons, Justiciaries, Forest- 
ers, Sheriffs, Governors, Officers, and to all Bailiffs, and his 
faithful subjects,—Greeting. Know ye that We, in the pres- 
ence of God, and for the salvation of our own soul, and of 
the souls of all our ancestors, and of our heirs, to the hon- 
our of God, and the exaltation of the Holy Church and the 
amendment of our Kingdom, by the counsel of our venerable 
fathers, Stephen Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all 
England, and Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, Henry 
Archbishop of Dublin, William of London, Peter of Win- 
chester, Joceline of Bath and Glastonbury, H» th. of Lincoln, 
Walter of Worcester, William of Coventry, and Benedict of 
Rochester, Bishops; Master Pandulph our Lerd«the Pope’s 





, +i 

* The Great Charter of King John granted at Runningmead, June rsth, A. D., 
1215, in the seventeeath year of his reign. Translated from the original preserved in 
the archives of Lincoln Cathedral. : 
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Subdeacon and familiar, Brother Almeric, Master of the 
Knights-Templars in England, and of these noble persons, 
William Mareschal Earl of Pembroke, William Earl of Salis- 
bury, William Earl of Warren, William Earl of Arundel, Alan 
de Galloway Constable of Scotland, Warin Fitz-Gerald, Hubert 
de Burgh Seneschal of Poictou, Peter Fitz~-Herbert, Hugh de 
Nevil, Matthew Fitz-Herbert, Thomas Basset, Alan Basset, 
Philip de Albiniac, Robert de Roppel, John Mareschal, John 
Fitz-Hugh, and others our liegemen; have inthe First place 
granted to God, and by this our present Charter, have con- 
firmed, for us and our heirs forever:—({I) That the English 
Church shall be free, and shall have her whole right and her 
liberties inviolable; and we will this to be observed in such 
a manner, that it may appear from thence, that the freedom 
of elections, which was reputed most requisite to the English 
Church, which we granted, and by our Charter confirmed, and 
obtained the confirmation of the same, from our Lord Pope 
Innocent the Third, before the rupture between us and our 
Barons, was of our own free will: which Charter we shall 
observe, and we will it to be observed with good faith, by our 
heirs forever.—(II) We have also granted to all the Freemen 
of our Kingdom, for us and our heirs for ever, all the under- 
written Liberties, to be enjoyed and held by them and by 
their heirs, from us and from our heirs. If any of our Earls 
or Barons, or others who hold of us in chief by military 
service, shall die, and at his death his heir shall be of full age, 
and shall owe a relief, he shall have his inheritance by the 
ancient relief; that is to say, the heir or heirs of an Earl, a 
whole Earl’s Barony for one hundred pounds: the heir or 
heirs of a Baron for a whole Barony, by one hundred pounds; 
the heir or heirs of a Knight for awhole Knight’s Fee by one 
hundred shillings at most: and he who owes less shall give 
less, according ‘> the ancient custom of fees.—(III) But if the 
heir cf any such be under age, and in wardship, when he 
comes to age he shall have his inheritance without relief and 
withc at fine.--(IV) The warden of the land of such heir who 
shall be’ under age, shall not take from the lands of the heir 
any but reasonable issues, and reasonable customs, and reason- 
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able services, and that without destruction and waste of the 
men or goods, and if we commit the custody of any such lands 
to a Sheriff, or any other person who is bound to us for the 
issues of them, and he shall make destruction or waste upon 
the wardlands we will recover damages from him, and the 
lands shall be committed to two lawful and discreet men of 
that fee, who shall answer for the issues to us, or to him to 
whom we have assigned them. And if we shall give or sell to 
any one the custody of any such lands, and he shall make 
destruction or waste upon them, he shall lose the custody ; 
and it shall be committed to two lawful and discreet men of 
that fee, who shall answer to us in like manner as it is said 
before.—(V) But the warden, as long as he hath the custody 
of the lands, shall keep up and maintain the houses, parks, 
warrens, ponds, mills, and other things belonging to them, out 
of their issues; and shall restore to the heir when he comes of 
full age, his whole estate, provided with ploughs and other 
implements of husbandry, according as the time of wainage 
shall require, and the issues of the lands can reasonably afford. 
—(VI) Heirs shall be married without disparagement, so that 
before the marriage be contracted, it shall be notified to the 
‘ relations of the heir by consanguinity.—(VII) A widow, after 
the death of her husband, shall immediately, and without diffi- 
culty have her marriage and her inheritance; nor shall she 
give anything for her dower, or for her marriage, or for her 
inheritance, which her husband and she held at the day of his 
death: and she may remain in her husband’s house forty days 
after his death, within which time her dower shall be assigned.— 
(VIII) No widow shall be distrained to marry herself, while 
she is willing to live without a husband ; but yet she will give 
security that she will not marry herself without our consent, if 
she hold of us, or, without the consent of the lord of whom 
she does hold, if she hold of another.—({IX) Neither we or our 
Bailiffs, will seize any land or rent for any debt, while the chat- 
tels of the debtor are sufficient for the payment of the debt ; 
nor shall the sureties of the debtor be distrained, while the 
principal debtor is able to pay the debt; and if the principal 
debtor fail in payment of the debt, not having wherewith to 
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discharge it, the sureties shall answer for the debt; and if they 
be willing, they shall have the lands and rents of the debtor, 
until satisfaction be made to them for the debt which they had 
before paid for him, unless the principal debtor can shew him- 
self acquitted thereof against the said sureties—(X) If any 
one hath borrowed anything from the Jews, more or less, and 
die before that debt be paid, the debt shall pay no interest so 
long as the heir shall be under age, of whomsoever he may 
hold; and if that debt shall fall into our hands, we will not 
take anything except the chattel contained in the bond.— 
(XI) And if any one shall die indebted to the Jews, his wife 
shall have her dower and shall pay nothing of that debt; and 
if children of the deceased shall remain who are under age, 
necessaries shall be provided for them, according to the tene- 
ment which belonged to the deceased: and out of the residue 
the debt shall be paid, saving the rights of the lords (of whom 
the lands are held). In like manner let it be with debts owing 
to others than Jews.--(XII) No scutage nor aid shall be 
imposed in our kingdom, unless by the common council of our 
kingdom ; excepting to redeem our person, to make our eldest 
son a knight, and once to marry our eldest daughter, and not for 
these, unless a reasonable aid shall be demanded.—(XIII) In 
like manner let it be concerning the aids of the City of London. 
—And the City of London should have all it’s ancient liberties, 
and it’s free customs, as well by land as by water.—Furthermore, 
we will and grant that all other Cities, and Burghs, and Towns 
and Ports, should have all their liberties and free customs.— 
(XIV) And also to have the common council of the kingdom, to 
assess and aid, otherwise than in the three cases aforesaid: and 
for the assessing of scutages, we will cause to be summoned the 
Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, Earls and great Barons, individ- 
ually, by our letters—And besides, we will cause to be sum- 
moned in general by our Sheriffs and Bailiffs, all those who 
hold of us in chief, at a certain day, that is to say at the dis- 
tance of forty days, (before their meeting,) at the least, and toa 
certain place; and in all the letters of summons, we will ex- 
press the cause of the summons: and the summons, being thus 
made, the business shall proceed on the day appointed, accord- 
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ing to the counsel of those who shall be present, although all 
who had been summoned have not come.—(XV) We will not 
give leave to any one, for the future, to take an aid of his own 
free-men, except for redeeming his own body, and for making 
his eldest son a knight, and for marrying once his eldest daugh- 
ter ; and not that unless it be a reasonable aid—(XVI) None 
shall be distrained to do more service for a Knight’s-Fee, nor 
for any other free tenement, than what is due from thence.— 
(XVII) Common Pleas shall not follow our court, but shall be 
held in any certain place.—(XVIII) Trials upon the Writs of 
Novel Disseisin, of Mort d’Ancestre (death of the ancestor), 
and Darrien Presentment (last presentation), shall not be taken 
but in their proper counties, and in this manner :—We, or our 
Chief Justiciary, if we are out of the Kingdom, will send two 
Justiciaries into each county, four times in the year, who, with 
four knights of each county, chosen by the county, shall hold 
the aforesaid assizes, within the county on the day, and at the 
place appointed.—_(XIX) And if the aforesaid assizes cannot 
be taken on the day of the county-court, let as many knights 
and freeholders, of those who were present at the county-court 
remain behind, as shall be sufficient to do justice, according to 
the great or less importance of the business.—(XX)_ A free- 
man shall not be amerced for a small offence, but only accord- 
ing to the degree of the offence ; ard for a great delinquency, 
according to the magnitude of the delinquency, saving his con- 
tenement ; a Merchant shall be amerced in the same manner, 
saving his merchandise, and a villain shall be amerced after the 
same manner, saving to him his Wainage, if he shali fall into 
our mercy; and none of the aforesaid amerciaments shall be 
assessed, but by the oath of honest men of the vicinage.— 
(XXI) Earls and Barons shall not be amerced but by their 
Peers, and that only according to the degree of their delin- 
quency.—(XXII) No Clerk shall be amerced for his lay- 
tenement, but according to the manner of the others as afore- 
said, and not according to the quantity of his ecclesiastical 
benefice.—(XXIII) Neither a town nor any person shall be 
distrained to build bridges or embankments, excepting those 
which anciently, and of right, are bound to do it.—(X XIV) 
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No Sheriff, Constable, Coroners, nor other of our Bailiffs, shall 
hold pleas of our crown.—{XXV) All Counties, and Hun- 
dreds, Trethings, and Wapontakes, shall be at the ancient rent, 
without any increase, excepting in our Demesne-manors.— 
(XXVI) If any one holding of us a lay-fee dies, and the Sheriff 
or our Bailiff, shall shew our letters-patent of summons con- 
cerning the debt which the defunct owed to us, it shall be law- 
ful for the Sheriff or our Bailiff to attach and register the 
chattels of the defunct found on that lay-fee, to the amount of 
that debt, by the view of lawful men, so that nothing shall be 
removed from thence until our debt be paid to us; and the 
rest shall be left to the executors to fulfill the will of the de- 
funct; and if nothing be owing to us by him, all the chattels 
shall fall to the defunct, saving to his wife and children their 
reasonable shares.—(X XVII) If any free-man shall die intes- 
tate, his chattels shall be distributed by the hands of his nearest 
relations and friends, by the view of the Church, saving to every 
one the debts which the defunct owed.—(X XVIII) No Con- 
stable nor other Bailiff of ours shall take the corn or other 
goods of any one, without instantly paying money for them, 
unless he can obtain respite from the free will of the seller.— 
(XXIX) No Constable (Governor of a Castle) shall distrain any 
Knight to give money for castle-guard, if he be willing to per- 
form it in his own person, or by another able man, if he cannot 
perform it himself, for a reasonable cause: and if we have 
carried or sent him into the army, he shall be excused from 
castle-guard, according to the time that he shall be in the army 
by our command.—_(X XX) No Sheriff nor Bailiff of ours, nor 
any other person shall take the horses or carts of any free-man, 
for the purpose of carriage, without the consent of the said 
free-man.—_(XXXI) Neither we, nor our Bailiffs, will take 
another man’s wood, for our castles or other uses, unless by 
the consent of him to whom the wood belongs.—(X XXII) 
We will not retain the lands of those who have been convicted 
of felony, excepting for one year and one day, and then they 
shall be given up to the lord of the fee—(X XXIII) All kydells 
(wears) for the future shall be quite removed out of the Thames, 
and the Medway, and through all England, excepting upon 
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the sea-coast—(XXXIV) The writ which is called Precipe, 
for the future shall not be granted to any one of any tenement, 
by which a free-man may lose his court.—(XXXV) There shall 
be one measure of wine throughout all our kingdom, and one 
measure of ale, and one measure of corn, namely the quarter of 
London ; and one breadth of dyed cloth, and of russets, and of 
halberjects, namely, two ells within the lists. Also it shall be 
the same with weights as with measures —(XX XVI) Nothing 
shall be given or taken for the future for the Writ of Inquisi- 
tion of life or limb ; but it shall be given without charge, and 
not denied.—(XX XVII) If any hold of us by Fee-Farm, or 
Socage, or Burgage, and hold land of another by Military 
Service, we will not have the custody of the heir, nor of his 
lands, which are of the fee of another, on account of that Fee- 
Farm, or Socage, or Burgage ; nor will we have the custody of 
the Fee-Farm, Socage or Burgage, unless the Fee-Farm owe 
Military Service. We will not have the custody of the heir, 
nor of the lands of any one, which he holds of another by 
Military Service, on account of any Petty-Sergeantry which he 
holds of us by the service of giving us daggers, or arrows or the 
like—(XXXVIII) No Bailiff, forthe future, shall put any man 
to his law, upon his own simple affirmation, without credible 
witnesses produced for that purpose.—(XXXIX) No freeman 
shall be seized, or imprisoned, or dispossessed, or outlawed, or in 
any way destroyed; nor will we condemn him, nor will we 
commit him to prison, excepting by the legal judgment of his 
peers, or by the laws of the land.—_(XL) To none will we sell, 
to none will we deny, to none will we delay right or justice.— 
(XLI) All Merchants shall have safety and security in coming 
into England, and going out of England, and in staying and 
in travelling through England, as well by land as by water, 
to buy and sell, without any unjust exactions, according to 
ancient and right customs, excepting in the time of war, and if 
they be of acountry at war against us: and if suchare found in 
our land at the beginning of a war, they shall be apprehended 
without injury of their bodies and goods, until it be known to us, 
or to our Chief Justiciary, how the Merchants of our country are 
treated who are found in the country at war against us; and if 
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ours be in safety there, the others shall be in safety in our land. 
—(XLII) It shall be lawful to any person, for the future, to go 
out of our kingdom, and to return, safely and securely, by land 
or by water, saving his allegiance to us, unless it be in time of 
war, for some short space, for the common good of the king- 
dom: excepting prisoners and outlaws, according to the laws 
of the land, and of the people of the nation at war against us, 
and Merchants who shall be treated as it is said above.— 
(XLIII) If any hold of any escheat, as of the Honour of Wall- 
ingford, Nottingham, Boulogne, Lancaster, or of other escheats 
which are in our hand, and are Baronies, and shall die, his heir 
shall not give any other relief, nor do any other service to us, 
than he should have done to the Baron, if that Barony had 
been in the hands of the Baron; and we will hold it in the 
same manner that the Baron held it—(XLIV) Men who 
dwell without the Forest, shall not come, for the future, 
before our Justiciaries of the Forest on a common summons ; 
unless they be parties in a plea, or sureties for some person or 
persons who are attached for the Forest—(XLV) We will not 
make Justiciaries, Constables, Sheriffs or Bailiffs, excepting of 
such as know the laws of the land, and are well disposed to 
observe them.—(XLVI) All Barons who have founded Ab- 
bies, which they hold by charters from the Kings of England, 
or by ancient tenure, shall have the custody of them when 
they become vacant, as they ought to have—(XLVII) All 
Forests which have been made in our time, shall be immedi- 
ately disforested ; and it shall be so done with water-banks, 
which have been taken or fenced in by us during our reign.— 
(XLVIII) All evil customs of Forests and Warrens, and of 
Foresters and Warreners, Sheriffs and their officers, Water- 
banks and their keepers, shall immediately be inquired into by 
twelve Knights of the same county, upon oath, who shall 
be elected by good men of the same county ; and within forty 
days after the inquisition is made, they shall be altogether 
destroyed by them never to be restored; provided that this be 
notified to us before it be done, or to our Justiciary, if we be 
not in England.—(XLIX) We will immediately restore all 
hostages and charters, which have been delivered to us by the 
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English, in security of the peace and of their faithful service.— 
(L) We will remove from their bailiwicks the relations of 
Gerard de Athyes, so that, for the future, they shall have no 
bailiwick in England; Engelard de Cygony, Andrew, Peter, 
and Gyone de Chancell, Gyone de Cygony, Geoffrey de 
Martin, and his brothers, Philip Mark, and his brothers, and 
Geoffrey his nephew, and all their followers —(LI) And im- 
mediately after the conclusion of the peace, we will remove 
out of the kingdom all foreign knights, cross-bow-men, and 
stipendiary soldiers, who have come with horses and arms to 
the molestation of the kingdom.—(LII) If any have been dis- 
seissed or dispossessed by us, without a legal verdict of their 
peers, of their lands, castles, liberties, or rights, we will im- 
mediately restore these things to them; and if any dispute 
shall arise on this head, then it shall be determined by the 
verdict of the twenty-five Barons, of whom mention is made 
below, for the security of the peace.—Concerning all those 
things of which any one hath been disseised or dispossessed, 
without the legal verdict of his peers by King Henry our 
father, or King Richard our brother, which we have in our 
hand, or others hold with our warrants, we shall have respite, 
until the common term of the Croisaders, excepting those con- 
cerning which a plea had been moved, or an inquisition taken, 
by our precept, before our taking the Cross; but as soon as 
we shall return from our expedition, or if, by chance, we 
should not go upon our expedition, we will immediately do 
complete justice therein.—(LIII) The same respite will we 
have, and the same justice shall be done, concerning the dis- 
forestation of the forests, or the forests which remain to be 
disforested, which Henry our father, or Richard our brother, 
have afforested; and the same concerning the wardship of 
lands which are in another’s fee, but the wardship of which we 
have hitherto had, occasioned by any of our fees held by Mili- 
tary Service; and for Abbies founded in any other fee than 
our own, in which the Lord of the fee hath claimed a right ; 
and when we shall have returned, or if we shall stay from our 
expedition, we shall immediately do complete justice in all 
these pleas—(LIV) No man shall be apprehended or impris- 
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oned on the appeal of a woman, for the death of any other 
man than her husband._(LV) All fines that have been made 
by us unjustly, or contrary to the laws of the land; and all 
amerciaments that have been imposed unjustly, or contrary to 
the laws of the land, shall be wholly remitted, or ordered by 
the verdict of the twenty-five Barons, of whom mention is 
made below, for the security of the peace, or by the verdict of 
the greater part of them, together with the aforesaid Stephen, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, if he can be present, and others 
whom he may think fit to bring with him: and if he cannot be 
present, the business shall proceed, notwithstanding, without 
him; but so, that if any one or more of the aforesaid twenty- 
five Barons have a similar plea, let them be removed from that 
particular trial, and others elected and sworn by the residue of 
the same twenty-five, be substituted in their room, only for 
that trial—(LV1I) If we have disseised or dispossessed any 
Welshmen of their lands, or liberties, or other things, with- 
out a legal verdict of their peers, in England or in Wales, they 
shall be immediately restored to them; and if any dispute 
shall arise upon this head, then let it be determined in the 
Marches by the verdict of their peers: for a tenement of 
England, according to the law of England; for a tenement 
of Wales, according to the law of Wales; for a tenement 
of the Marches, according to the law of the Marches. The 
Welsh shall do the same to us and to our subjects.—(LVII) 
Also concerning those things of which any Welshman hath 
been disseised or dispossessed without the legal verdict of his 
peers, by King Henry our father, or King Richard our brother, 
which we have in our hand, or others hold with our warrant, 
we shall have respite, until the common term of the Croisad- 
ers, excepting for those concerning which a plea had been 
moved, or an inquisition made, by our precept, before our tak- 
ing the cross. But as soon as we shall return from our expe- 
dition, or if, by chance, we should not go upon our expedition, 
we shall immediately do complete justice therein, according to 
the laws of Wales, and the parts aforesaid—(LVIII) We 
will immediately deliver up the son of Llewelin, and all the 
Hostages of Wales, and release them from their engagements 
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which were made with us, for the security of the peace.—(LIX) 
We shall do to Alexander King of Scotland, concerning the 
restoration of his sisters and hostages, and his liberties and 
rights, according to the form in which we act to our other 
Barons of England, unless it ought to be otherwise by the 
charters which we have from his father William, the late King 
of Scotland; and this shall be by the verdict of his peers in 
our court—{LX) Also all these customs and liberties afore- 
said, which we have granted to be held in our kingdom, for so 
much of it as belongs to us, all our subjects, as well clergy as 
laity, shail observe towards their tenants as far as concerns 
them.—_(LXI) But since we have granted all these things 
aforesaid, for GOD, and for the amendment of our kingdom, 
and for the better extinguishing the discord which has arisen 
between us and our Barons, we being desirous that these things 
should possess entire and unshaken stability for ever, give and 
grant to them the security underwritten; namely, that the 
Barons may elect twenty-five Barons of the kingdom, whom 
they please, who shall with their whole power, observe, keep, 
and cause to be observed, the peace and liberties which we 
have granted to them, and have confirmed by this our present 
charter, in this manner: that is to say, if we, or our Justiciary, 
or our bailiffs, or any of our officers, shall have injured any 
one in any thing, or shall have violated any article of the peace 
or security, and the injury shall have been shown to four of 
the aforesaid twenty-five Barons, the said four Barons shall 
come to us, or to our Justiciary if we be out of the Kingdom, 
and making known to us the excess committed, petition that 
we cause that excess to be redressed without delay. And if 
we shall not have redressed the excess, or, if we have been out 
of the kingdom, our Justiciary shall not have redressed it 
within the term of forty days, computing from the time when 
it shall have been made known to us, or to our Justiciary if we 
have been out of the kingdom, the aforesaid four Barons, shall 
lay that cause before the residue of the twenty-five Barons ; 
and they, the twenty-five Barons, with the community of the 
whole land, shall distress and harass us by all the ways in which 
they are able; that is to say, by the taking of our castles, lands, 
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and possessions, and by amy other means in their power, until 
the excess shall have been redressed, according to their ver- 
dict; saving harmless our person, and the persons of our 
Queen and children; and when it hath been redressed, they 
shall behave to us as they have done before. And whoever of 
our land pleaseth, may swear, that he will obey the commands 
of the aforesaid twenty-five Barons, in accomplishing all the 
things aforesaid, and that with them he will harass us to the 
utmost of his power: and we publicly and freely give leave to 
every one to swear who is willing to swear; and we will never 
forbid any to swear. But all those of our land, who, of them- 
selves, and of their own accord, are unwilling to swear to the 
twenty-five Barons, to distress and harass us ¢ogether with 
them, we will compel them by our command, to swear as afore- 
said. And if any one of the twenty-five Barons shall die, or 
remove out of the land, or in any other way shall be prevented 
from executing the things above said, they who remain of the 
twenty-five Barons shall elect another in his place, according 
to their own pleasure, who shall be sworn in the same manner 
as the rest. In all those things which are appointed to be done 
by these twenty-five Barons, if it happen that all the twenty- 
five have been present, and have differed in their opinions 
about anything, or if some of them who had been summoned, 
would not, or could not be present, that which the greater part 
of those who were present shall have provided and decreed, 
shall be held as firm and as valid, as if all the twenty-five had 
agreed in it: and the aforesaid twenty-five shall swear, that 
they will faithfully observe, and, with all their power, cause to 
be observed, all the things mentioned above. And we will ob- 
tain nothing from any one, by ourselves, nor by another, by 
which any of these concessions and liberties may be revoked 
or diminished. And if any such thing shall have been obtained, 
let it be void and null: and we will never use it, neither by 
ourselves nor by another—(LXII) And we have fully remit- 
ted and pardoned to all men, all the ill-will, rancour, and re- 
sentments, which have arisen between us and our subjects, both 
clergy and laity, from the commencement of the discord. 
Moreover, we have fully remitted to all the clergy and laity, 
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and as far as belongs to us, have fully pardoned all transgres- 
sions committed by occasion of the said discord, from Easter, 
in the sixteenth year of our reign, until the conclusion of the 
peace. And, moreover, we have caused to be made to them 
testimonial letters-patent of the Lord Stephen, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Lord Henry, Archbishop of Dublin, and of 
the aforesaid Bishops, and of Master Pandulph concerning this 
security, and the aforesaid concessions—_(LXIII) Wherefore, 
our will is, and we firmly command that the Church of Eng- 
land be free, and that the men in our kingdom have and hold 
the aforesaid liberties, rights, and concessions, well and in 
peace, freely and quietly, fully and entirely, to them and their 
heirs, of us and our heirs, in all things and places, for ever as 
is aforesaid. It is also sworn, both on our part, and on that 
of the Barons, that all the aforesaid shall be observed in good 
faith, and without any evil intention. Witnessed by the above, 
and many others.—Given by our hand in the Meadow which 
is called Runningmead, between Windsor and Staines, this 
15th day of June, in the 17th year of our reign. 
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Covenant of Magna Charta 


This is the Covenant made between our Lord John King 
of England, on the one part; and Robert Fitzwalter, elected 
Marshal of God and of the Holy Church in England, and 
Richard Earl of Clare, Geoffrey Earl of Essex and Gloucester, 
Roger Bigod Earl of Norfolk and Suffolk, Saher Earl of Win- 
chester, Robert Earl of Oxford, Henry Earl of Hereford, and 
the Barons under-written: That is to say, William Marshall 
the younger, Eustace de Vescy, William de Mowbray, John 
Fitz Robert, Roger de Mont-Begon, William de Lanvalay, and 
other Earls and Barons, and Freemen of the whole kingdom, 
on the other. part: namely, That they the Earls and Barons 
and others before written, shall hold the custody of the City 
of London in bail from our Lord the King; saving that they 
shall clearly render all the debts and revenues within the same, 
to our Lord the King, until the term of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, in the seventeenth year of his reign. 

And the Lord of Canterbury shall hold in like manner of 
bail from our Lord the King, the custody of the Tower of 
London, to the aforesaid term ; saving to the City of London 
it’s liberties and free customs, and taking his oath in the keep- 
ing of the said Tower, that our Lord the King shall in the 
meanwhile not place a guard nor other forces in the aforesaid 
City, nor in the Tower of London. 

And that also within the aforesaid term, the oaths to the 
twenty-five Barons, be tendered throughout all England as it 
is contained in the Charter granted concerning the liberties 
and security of the kingdom; or to the attornies of the twenty- 
five Barons as it is contained in the letters granted concerning 
the election of twelve knights for abolishing evil customs of 
the forests and others.—And, moreover, within the said term, 
all the other demands which the Earls, Barons, and other free- 
men do ask of our Lord the King which he himself has de- 
clared to be granted to them, or which by the twenty-five 
Barons, or by the greater part of them shall be judged proper 
to be granted, are to be given, according to the tenor of the 
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said Charter. And if these things shall be done, or if our Lord 
the King on his part shall agree to do them, within the term 
limited, then the City and Tower of London shall at the same 
term be delivered up to our Lord the King, saving always to 
the aforesaid City it’s liberties and free customs as it is before 
written. And if these things shall not be done, and if our 
Lord the King shall not agree to do them within the period 
aforesaid, the Barons shall hold the aforesaid City and the Lord 
Archbishop the Tower of London, until the aforesaid deeds 
shall be completed. And in the mean-while, all of both parts 
shall recover the castles, lands, and towns, which have been 
taken in the beginning of the war that has arisen between our 
Lord the King, and the Barons. 
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Arraignment of Organized Charities 


In the February issue of this magazine we published an 
article entitled, “ Indictment of Organized Charities.” It was 
a criticism on the various organized methods for distributing 
charity as being uneconomic and, in the long run, socially de- 
grading in their influence. In the April issue we published 
“A Defense of Organized Charities” by Frederick William 
Hamilton, an officer of the Associated Charities of Boston, 
which was intended as a specific reply to the previous article. 
Mr. Hamilton proceeds upon the assumption that the “ Indict- 
ment” was directed particularly against the organization he 
represents. The truth is, however, that the criticism was 
directed against all organized charities, including Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s, and the still more formidable one of a similar character 
in New York. Of course it is true that some forms of organ- 
ized charity are worse than others, but our objection is that 
they are all bad in that they tend to erect into a permanent 
social institution, what wise public policy should constantly 
tend to eliminate. 

He begins by quoting that Cleveland platitude that “ It is 
a condition and not a theory that confronts us,” as if it ex- 
pressed a great truth. In 1887, when this was uttered there 
was no special condition confronting the country. It was a 
special theory of taxation only, that “confronted us.’”’ That 
theory has been tried and we have paid the penalty. So in 
this case it is not a “condition’”’ but a “theory” of charity 
organization that “ confronts us.” It is nothing to the point to 
say: “ We have no disposition to stand in the way of social 
reform, . . . but meanwhile, we do not propose allowing the 
waste of life and happiness to be any larger than necessary.” 
That is but a repetition of what has been said from time im- 
memorial. Those say it who give indiscriminately to beggars 
on the street. In India they say it by putting a pail of rice at 
the door so that every mendicant may help himself. The 
Church said it in the Middle Ages when it became the doler of 
rations to the poor, and the censors of their freedom—in fact 
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the good intentioned have always said it. All the bungling 
efforts now being made by the numerous organizations are 
expressions of this impulse. In saying this, therefore, Mr. 
Hamilton does but place himself with the multitude of un- 
economic alms-givers whom he admits are socially injurious. 

He says: “The second count rests upon the fact that 
charity organization societies do not generally identify them- 
selves as such with certain social and industrial movements— 
é. g., those for public ownership of facilities for transportation,” 
etc. This is gratuitous; nothing even remotely hinting at such 
a thing occurred in the article referred to. On the contrary, 
this magazine is unqualifiedly opposed to all of the movements 
aiming at “the public ownership of the facilities for transpor- 
tation,” or of any other forms of productive enterprise. Our 
charge against organized charities is, first, that in the long run 
they are injurious to the laboring classes whom they aim to 
help, and second, that by enlisting the aid of the wealthy class 
in charity work, they divert their attention and interest away 
from the movements for permanent social improvements. 

(I) As to their methods. Organized charity has almost 
become a popular fad. Churches, temperance societies and 
sensational newspapers go into it as “the popular thing.” In 
some instances it is used as a means of advertising. The police 
department of New York recently investigated one of these 
newspaper charity schemes and pronounced it a premium on 
vice and vagrancy, and a positive injury to the community. 
At the recent Charity Conference in New York City, Mrs. 
Josephine Shaw Lowell delivered an address on “ The Evils of 
Cheap Lodging-houses.” She said: 


“ There are in this city already 105 cheap lodging-houses, with beds for 
16,000 men, the cost per bed per night running from seven cents to thirty- 
five cents, and these are acknowledged by all persons, we believe, to be an 
unmitigated evil. Every new lodging-house, under whatever management, 
increases the number of vagrant and homeless persons. It is not as if there 
were a given number of men and women suffering from the evils of home- 
lessness and vagrancy, which number could not be increased, and could be 
decreased by every individual who could be lifted out of misery. On the 
contrary, while the conditions exist which brought these people to distress, 
while the great city attracts from all quarters, and corrupts those who come, 
the evils will remain, no matter how many are saved. It is because they think 
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there are so many “chances of getting on” in the great city that young 
people now flock into it, and everything which makes them think it still easier 
to find food and shelter without much trouble but adds to their number.” 

The same criticisms are brought out in various ways by Dr. 
E. Muensterberg in an extensive discussion of “ Principles of 
Public Charity and of Private Philanthropy in Germany.”* 
The idea of indiscriminate giving is, indeed, generally discour- 
aged by all students of the subject. In charity circles it is 
generally agreed that disbursements should take place under 
cover of some mode of seeming labor or partial payment, soas 
not to be so degrading to the recipient, and this idea has de- 
veloped an immense crop of devices for furnishing meals, lodg- 
ings etc. at a nominal price,—at one half and sometimes one 
tenth of the cost. We have just received an appeal for con- 
tributions to one of these efforts known as the “St. Andrew’s 
One-Cent Coffee Stands,” which operate both in Brooklyn and 
New York, and offer the following attractive bill of fare: 


NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN ST. ANDREW’S ONE-CENT COFFEE STANDS* 


Located : No. 1, 11 Greenwich street; No. 2, Old Slip, No. 3, Pier 3, 
East River; No. 4, Grand street and Centre Market place; No. 5, Jefferson 
Market; No. 6, Fulton and Sands streets, Brooklyn; No. 7, Elm street (at 
the Tombs); No. 8, Office and Kitchen, 281 East Broadway, New York city. 
Stands subject to change of location. 

DAILY BILL OF FARE, 


Half-pint of coffee with milk and sugar and one slice of bread, - I cent 
Beef soup, with vegetables, and one slice of bread, - - I cent 
Pork and beans, - - - . . - - I cent 
Fish cakes, - - - - - - - I cent 
Sandwiches, - - - . - - - I cent 
FRIDAYS—Fish chowder, - - - - - I cent 


Cereals and extras occasionally. Soup and coffee supplied to families by 
quart or gallon, at same rates, bread to accompany each portion. Booths open 
daily from 5 A. M.to7 P.M. Sundays, from 7 A.M.to2 P.M. Tickets for 
distribution can be purchased at the office, 281 Broadway, for $1 per hundred. 

*The meals supplied at the stands do not include all the good work 
that is done. Quantities of cooked and uncooked food are given gratuitously 
daily from the kitchen, and aggregate a large amount in the course of the 
year. Books, accounts, etc., carefully examined and found to be correct. 

(Signed) L. J. MORRISON, Attorney, 

January, 1897. 44 Broadway, N. Y. 


* American Journal of Sociology, Jan. & March, 1897. 
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Here is a system of furnishing by the aid of public dona- 
tions a five course meal for five cents, or what will frequently 
answer fora lunch forone cent. It is needless to say that 
every such opportunity increases the inducement for people on 
the border land of vagrancy to drop into the five cent class. 
This is not a temporary provision, but it is an effort to make it 
permanently possible for an increasing number to live on from 
five to tencentsaday. The effect of this can only be to lower 
the standard of living and the social quality of those it touches, 
and tend to make a form of semi-mendicancy permanent that 
otherwise might only be temporary. 

Another example of this kind of work is the disfiguration 
of the streets of our cities with highly decorated caravans 
furnishing half-price meals. These expensive caravans are 
furnished by charity contributions, and the municipal author- 
ities are induced to give them the use of the streets rent free, 
making them semi-charity restaurants. Recently the secretary 
of one of the great temperance societies of this country de- 
scribing the wonderful work this caravan crusade is doing, with 
an air of triumph exclaimed: “Within a year we have fur- 
nished half a million people with meals for five cents.” Besides 
being a humiliating disfiguration of our streets, these vans are 
a double evil. Having a place of business rent free and partly 
equipped by charity aid, they institute unfair competition with 
honest restaurants and help to establish a fifteen-cent-a-day 
standard of living. Nothing could be more injurious to the 
social life of the masses nor more detrimental to the efforts of 
honest wage-earners in their struggle forimprovement. Every 
increase in the possibility of a five, ten or fifteen cent a day 
living is just so much towards lowering the general standard, 
and making the struggle for higher wages impossible. 

If space permitted we could name multitudes of other ef- 
forts whose influence is substantially the same. The motive 
is good ; they think they are “confronted” by a “condition ” 
and are going the shortest way to relieve it, whereas they are 
but increasing the evil and indirectly obstructing the only eco- 
nomic forces that can permanently solve the problem which 
they are muddling. Mr. Hamilton admits the indictment 
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against all this class of charity work, but thinks the form of 
charity he represents is the one exception. The exception, 
however, is only seeming; it is only a different method of ac- 
complishing similar uneconomic results. 

After disclaiming any sympathy with “ promiscuous or 
unwise giving,” and insisting that, “ We never encourage free 
soup kitchens, free tramp lodgings nor free anything else,” he 
intimates that organized charities aim rather to aid those who 
work, than to give alms to those who have no work. He ex- 
plains how organized charity workers quietly move among the 
needy poor in their homes, and so by investigation and regis- 
tration hunt out and quietly aid those who are on the ragged 
edge, but have not fallen into the mendicant or tramp class. 
He says: “It sometimes happens that men, and more espec- 
ially women, are not able to earn enough at the full wages of 
such work as they are able to do, or, if piece work, to get 
enough to support their families. In such cases, provided 
always that the wage earner is not permitted or encouraged to 
cut prices, it is difficult to see any adequate economic reason 
for refusing aid. Such aid usually takes the form of the more 
expensive necessaries of life in our climate—fuel and clothing.” 
To criticise such carefully guarded charity, which probably 
spends as much in trying not to give as it gives in actual aid, 
may seem cruel, yet from the social and economic point of 
view this method of distributing charity is more insidious and 
hurtful to a wholesome social life than the more wasteful forms 
of alms-giving. It is a systematic effort to eke out the results 
of poor economic conditions, by unobserved and for the most 
part unknown charity contributions. It is practically repro- 
ducing by a voluntary and semi-secret process, the vicious 
system that prevailed in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eight - 
eenth centuries, which supplemented the wages by parish al- 
lowance. This substitution of parish allowance for wages 
made it impossible for any wholesome and permanent rise of 
wages to take place. When the pressure of the standard of living 
against the wages became severe, instead of creating a social 
demand for higher wages, the laborers looked to an increase of 
the pauper allowance, and thus a spirit of mendicancy was en- 
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couraged and stimulated, and the demand for wages deadened 
by substituting a charity for an economic source of income. 
The notion that it was a “condition” that confronted 
them was the foundation of this vicious system of pauperizing 
the population. It was thought that the people would starve 
if they did not have the parish allowance, whereas the truth 
was that it acted only as a means of preventing them from 
getting higher wages. What they received in charity they 
might have had in wages, and with it would have comea 
wholesome growth of independent character, instead of a de- 
graded feeling of wardship dependence. The proof of this is 
seen in the immediate effect of the abolition of this iniquitous 
system. No sooner was the eking out of wages by pauper 
allowance forbidden, than wages promptly rose to the full dif- 
ference, and what is better still the laboring class immediately 
began to acquire the spirit of industrial discontent and aggres- 
sion. Indeed, it is a universal principle pervading all wage- 
conditions, that wherever two sources of income are available, 
the first source is diminished by the amount that comes from 
the second. This is true whatever the sources of income may be. 
This fact has been noted by all careful economic investigators. 
It is notorious, for example, that throughout England where the 
habit prevails of the master granting the laborers the use of a 
small patch of ground to raise potatoes, to keep a pig ora 
cow, the wages are proportionately lower than where none of 
these perquisites are given. So, wherever house rent is free the 
wages are correspondingly lower. John Stuart Mill observed 
that where the wife and children contribute to the family’s in- 
come, the wages of the head of the family were correspondingly 
less. He says: “For the same reason it is found that, ceterts 
paribus, those trades are generally the worst paid, in which the 
wife and children of the artisan aid in the work. The income 
which the habits of the class demand, and down to which they 
are almost sure to multiply, is made up in those trades, by the 
earnings of the whole family, while in others the same income 
must be obtained by the labor of the man alone.”* This prin- 


*Principles of Political Economy, Vol I., p. 488. 
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ciple has been statistically demonstrated in Mr. Hamilton’s own 
state. The Massachusetts Labor Bureau investigated the 
subject of incomes in families, the results of which are given 
in the report for 1876. It was there shown that in proportion 
as the women and children contributed to the family’s income, 
the wages of the head of the family were permanently lowered. 
In the trades where the women and children contributed only 
$50 a year, the man’s income was over $700, and where the 
women and children contributed $260 a year the man’s wages 
were not over $424.* 

So marked and conclusive was this, that Colonel Wright 
in discussing the facts said: “ Thus it is seen that in neither 
of the cases where the man is assisted by his wife or children 
does he earn as much as other laborers. Also, that in the case 
where he is assisted by both wife and children he earns the 
least.”’+ 

It is the same principle which operates to keep the wages of 
waiters in restaurants and hotels at such a ridiculously low 
figure. They get aconsiderable portion of their income in tips, 
and what they get in tips they lose in wages. Consequently 
in those places where tips are greatest, waiters’ wages are the 
smallest. There are in New York, and in many foreign capi- 
tals waiters working without salary, getting their entire income 
from tips, and some are said to even give something for the 
privilege of working. In fact every secondary income, whether 
it be gratuitous or not, directly tends to lessen the primary in- 
come. Now Mr. Hamilton’s organization is practically furnish- 
ing tips. To the extent that it ekes out wages by charity aid, 
it weakens the power of that class to demand living wages, and 
increases the dependence upon gratuitous sources of income. 

Mr. Hamilton thinks it is a ‘‘ condition” that confronts 
him. The truth is, it is only a false socialtheory. In propor- 
tion as this semi-secret method of superseding wages by charity 
is made general, it creates a permanent source of semi-pauper 
reliance. Like all other classes these people move in the line 


* See Wealth and Progress, pp. 167-175. 
+ Report on the Statistics of Labor, 1876, p. 71. 
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of the least resistance, and it having been made easy to appeal 
to a charitable source to eke out their meagre income, they fail 
to go to the economic source. Instead of joining their unions, 
and becoming a vital part of the industrial discontent, which 
shall make such inadequate wages impossible, they lapse into 
a permanently semi-mendicant class. The worst feature of Mr. 
Hamilton’s method is, that it pretends to be scientific. It is 
being more and more systematized, and thereby made more 
and more of a permanent institution. If it were but a spas- 
modic effort for a hard winter its evil effect might soon be 
overcome, but it is erecting itself into an enduring social insti- 
tution housed in colossal structures that are as imposing as 
colleges or industrial warehouses, and it is making its increased 
demands upon the generosity of the community for sums 
almost equalling those for higher education. It is this very 
systematic and permanent character that makes it the most 
dangerous form of charity distribution. During the last few 
years this scientizing of charity has reached such dimensions 
that it is now becoming a part of the college curriculum. The 
philosophy and mechanism of charity organizations, is rapidly 
becoming a special study if not a profession. Its very seeming 
unobjectionableness and increasing responsibility multiplies its 
power for evil in undermining the wholesome economic efforts 
of the laboring class. 

(II) Our second objection to charity organizations is that 
by enlisting the sympathy and contributions of the rich toward 
charity relief, they divert their attention away from the means 
of poverty-prevention by social improvements. Having con- 
tributed to the funds of charity organizations, the wealthy feel 
that their responsibility for poverty-creating conditions is ended. 
The indifference of the rich is the most dangerous element in 
our present social problem. It is this indifference that is largely 
responsible for the multitude of dangerous efforts now being 
made against capital and profitable industry in all lines of suc- 
cessful enterprise. Every effort that is made to hide the real 
conditions of society from public view, and to induce capi- 
talists to contribute to feeding the victims, tends to increase 
the indifference of the rich toward the real economic move- 
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ments of society. Having been led to believe that in contribut- 
ing to charities, they have soothed the wounds of the unfor- 
tunate whose poverty is inevitable, they feel their duty is done. 
In fact they regard poverty as unavoidable, and charity—the 
highest Christian virtue—as their best contribution to social 
welfare. Having fulfilled these demands, they have little 
sympathy with the social movements dealing with the pauper- 
creating conditions. They are disposed to treat them all alike, 
—as visionary, chimerical or vicious. Consequently, it is with- 
out the aid and co-operation of the rich that the poor, the dis- 
contented, and the sentimentally wrong-headed have to discuss 
the social problem. Little wonder, then, that for the most part 
they resort to disintegrating and retrogressive, rather than con- 
structive progressive measures of social reform. It would be 
surprising were it otherwise. 

The poor with whom organized charities are aiming to 
deal are the economic misfits of society. In short, they are a 
social product, and the responsibility of caring for them prop- 
erly belongs to society in its official capacity. The consequence 
of ill-adjusted economic conditions should be made an invol- 
untary burden upon the property of the community, and not 
left to individual philanthropy. Every effort to care for the 
unfortunate products of misfit industrial conditions through 
charity helps to postpone the day of industrial adjustment. 
Private enterprise should be devoted only to the use and im- 
provement of industrial and social institutions. All the forces 
of education, private contributions and organizations should 
be directed not towards feeding the misfits, but towards pre- 
venting the economic and social machinery from producing 
industrial depression, enforced idleness and old age depend- 
ence. These are evils arising from our social conditions. 
They are susceptible of gradual and permanent elimination, and 
every effort to hide the evil results, and to care for them by 
private munificence retards the efforts to bring about the eco- 
nomic adjustment. <A great deal of the enforced idleness and 
permanent misfits are the results of the constant introduction 
of new methods and new productive adjustments which are the 
outcome of progress itself. The remedy for this evil, there- 
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fore, cannot be found in any method of private charity, but in 
some means of making the care of the dislocated an insepar- 
able part of the productive system itself. 

This can be accomplished only by some system of indus- 
trial insurance. Insurance against contingent dislocation is 
now reduced toa science. The middle and upper classes avail 
themselves of it with economic precision. What is needed is 
that the same principle be applied to all wage-earners, and 
made a compulsory part of productive employment. The in- 
surance should provide for two features, namely, temporary 
enforced idleness and old age dislocation. This is the next 
great step towards economic adjustment of the social classes, 
and the more conspicuous the evil effects of the present con- 
ditions are made, and the more the public is compelled to pay 
the penalty in forced taxation, the sooner will the need of a 
comprehensive treatment of the subject be realized. We re- 
peat that every private effort secretly to care for these conse- 
quences, is so much obstruction to the early public realization 
of the situation and a firm collective demand for its sociological 
treatment. To this obstruction every form of voluntary char- 
ity organization is a contribution, and therefore a social 


menace. 


. 
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A French View of American Industry 


A few months ago we had occasion to quote at some 
length from an important article on “ The Standard of Living 
of American Workingmen,” contributed to the Yale Review 
by Emile Levasseur, of Paris. In the March number of the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sctence 
appears another article from the pen of the same writer, this 
time on ‘‘ The Concentration of Industry and Machinery in 
the United States.” M. Levasseur seems to have devoted 
considerable study to American industrial and social condi- 
tions, and it must be said that his comments exhibit in the 
main a greater amount of good sense and a much better grasp 
of the real nature and tendencies of our economic evolution, 
than we are accustomed to find in foreign criticisms of Ameri- 
can institutions. On the great question of the proper relation 
of the state to industry and trade, M. Levasseur unfor- 
tunately remains a /aissez faireist of the old school, but in his 
interpretation of the modern trend towards concentration, and 
the ultimate social benefit realized and to be realized from that 
movement, he is absolutely sound. He indulges in no false 
sentiment about the blessings of an ideal past which never 
existed, nor have his studies led him into the despairing 
pessimism of such able and weil meaning writers as Mr. Brooks 
Adams and Dr. John Clark Ridpath, in whose view the inevit- 
able friction accompanying progress, makes progress itself 
seem almost a curse. 

From M. Levasseur’s somewhat lengthy article we select 
a few extracts bringing out points of especial importance: 

“The inventive genius of the American is perhaps a 
native gift, but it has been unquestionably stimulated by the 
high rate of wages. For, the entrepreneur seeks to economize 
human labor the more it costs him. On the other hand, when 
machinery gives greater productive force to the laborer it is 
possible to pay him more. An addition of one franc divided 
among one hundred units of product, only increases the price 
of the unit one centime. Distributed among ten units, it 
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would increase the price by ten centimes. If one offered toa 
manufacturer a machine costing 50,000 francs, which replaced 
four laborers, but which he must amortize in ten years, the 
manufacturer, in a country where the wages were 2,000 francs 
annually, would not hesitate to buy it, because it would give 
him a saving of 3,000 francs, while the manufacturer in a 
country where wages were 1,000 francs would not take it be- 
cause it would cause him a loss of 1,000 francs a year.” 

In the following quotation a familiar error is repeated, 
and an equally erroneous deduction drawn from it: 

“ For the production of rough work of the ordinary objects 
of consumption, of sample pieces, it [machinery] has great ad- 
vantages, and in many cases to-day a recognized superiority. 
For production in great quantities and with great rapidity, 
American industry is probably better equipped to-day than 
any other in the world, and I would not attempt to contradict 
Mr. Schoenhof in his statement that the labor of his country 
is as cheap in all the important articles that relate to the 
necessities of life, to clothing and machinery, as the labor of 
any other nation ;* although manufacturers continued to repeat 
that it would be impossible for them to struggle against foreign 
competition if they were not guaranteed by a rampart of 
customs duties.” 

Because the percentage of labor cost in an “average” es- 
tablishment or group of establishments in this country may be 
lower than in a similar group of factories abroad, is no reason 
for assuming that the legitimate cost of production in that 
particular industry is less here than there. Prices are not de- 
termined by the cost of production of “average” or “ repre- 
sentative” concerns, but by the dearest or least efficient group 
among all the producers supplying a given commodity to a 
given market at any one time. Competition will not permit 
this group of producers to maintain a price higher than their 
cost point, nor, on the other hand, can the price go permanently 
below that point so long as their supply is needed in the mar- 
ket. Now with these price-fixing producers, labor, services in 


*** Economy of high wages,” p. 386. 
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various forms, and materials (which, traced back are all resolv- 
able into labor in the same way) represent practically the whole 
cost, there being no profits. That is, labor-cost fixes the value 
in every line of industry. Now it is freely admitted by those 
who advance the low-percentage argument, repeated by M. 
Levasseur, that wage-rates are actually higher in this country 
than abroad. At the price-fixing point therefore, where all 
the cost is labor, it is manifest that higher wages must result in 
higher values of product, unless much better machine methods 
are used than by the corresponding group of low-wage 
producers. 

That such is not yet the case in this country is proven by 
the somewhat higher prices actually existing here for most 
commodities, such prices being in every instance determined 
at a labor-cost and no-profit point. The tariff does not change 
this fact at all; it simply raises the limit at which production 
at cost may be carried on. Lower percentages of labor cost 
may exist in particular establishments here than abroad, but 
for that matter no two mills in England itself, or any country, 
would show the same percentage of labor cost. The margins 
of profit will vary in each several case, and as a rule it is 
true that these margins are wider in relatively new countries, 
though it is also true that in such countries the change of 
methods tending to destroy wide margins is much more rapid 
than elsewhere. But the only scientific basis of comparison is 
the actual labor cost, in any given industry, of the dearest 
producers in either country, not in fictitious percentages de- 
rived from particular or “ average” establishments. 

The balance of M. Levasseur’s article, however, is a 
remarkably clear and satisfactory analysis of the main facts of 
modern industrial progress. With reference to the constant 
displacement of old machines, the conditions and wages of 
labor under the modern system, the alleged “ crowding-out ” of 
labor by machinery, the possibility of increased consumption, 
and the effect of legislative interference with the economic 
concentration of industry, his view-point is correct and his 
logic sound. We quote as much of his discussion on these 
topics as space will permit : 
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“ Manufacturers consider the improvement and rapid re- 
newal of the machinery, the rapidly increasing réle of the ma- 
chine, and the development of large factories as the legitimate 
consequences of free competition and deem it one of the most 
auspicious, as well as most fruitful forward movements of civ- 
ilization, to produce much and to produce cheaply. They 
assert that the manufacturer, the laborer, and the consumer, 
all three, find it advantageous in the long run. 

“One must recognize with them that if machines are at 
the beginning optional, they finish by being obligatory; the 
better informed hasten to adopt them in order to make profits ; 
the tardy ones decide to employ them in order not to be ruined. 
Without doubt, it may be disagreeable at times for a manu- 
facturer to have a large capital invested in his plant, and it is 
painful at the end of a few years to see this machinery out of 
date and the capital sacrificed. 

“* So active has been the competition between different 
mills,’ according to the Census of 1890, ‘that only those con- 
cerns which have been foremost in the adoption of improved 
labor-saving machinery are large producers at the present time. 
The destruction of capital in the steel rail industry during the 
past decade, by the improvement in mechanical appliances, 
has been enormous, costly machinery becoming obsolete long 
before worn out.’ * 

“ But if this machinery is out of date, it is because better 
results are obtained with new machinery. Necessity of frequent 
change is proof of the rapidity of progress. A cautious manu- 
facturer calculates among his general costs the usage of ma- 
chinery in a brief period, and if he has calculated properly, he 
does not worry about a machine placed in the lumber room; it 
is paid for and has, consequently, rendered the service expected. 
The individual or nation has the greatest chance of success 
who knows how to provide himself with the best tools and how 
to use them. A country which wishes to enter into the front 
ranks of commercial and industrial nations, or to remain there, 
cannot fall behind in this respect. 


* Eleventh Census ‘‘ Manufacturing Industries,” Part III, p. 413. 
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“The manufacturers judge that the movement has been 
advantageous to workmen, as sellers of labor, because the level 
of salaries has been raised, as consumers of products, because 
they purchase more with the same sum, and aslaborers because 
their task has become less onerous, the machine doing nearly 
everything which requires great strength ; the workman, instead 
of bringing his muscles into play, has become an inspector, 
using his intelligence. He is told that his specialized labor is 
degrading because monotonous. Is it more monotonous to 
overlook with the eye for ten hours several automatic looms, 
and to attach, from time to time, one thread to another with 
the finger, than to push for fourteen hours against the breast 
the arm of a hand-loom, pressing at the same time the pedals 
with the feet ? 

“In proportion as the machines require more room, the 
ceilings become higher, the workships larger, the hygienic con- 
ditions better. From a sanitary standpoint, there is no com- 
parison between the large factory to-day and the hut of the 
peasant, or the tenement of the sweating system. The im- 
provement of machinery and the growing power of industrial 
establishments, have diminished the price of a great number 
of goods, and this is one of the most laudable forward move- 
ments of industry whose object is to satisfy as well as possible 
the needs of man. 

“The laboring classes do not share this optimism. They 
reproach the machine with exhausting the physical powers of 
the laborer ; but this can only apply to a very small number of 
cases to those where the workman is at the same time the mo- 
tive power, as in certain sewing-machines. They reproach it 
with demanding such continued attention that it enervates, 
and of leaving no respite to the laborer, through the continuity 
of itsmovement. This second complaint may be applicable in 
a much larger number of cases, particularly in the spinning 
industries and in weaving, where the workman manages more 
than four looms. They reproach the machine with degrading 
man by transforming him into a machine, which knows how to 
make but one movement, and that always the same. They re- 
proach it with diminishing the number of skilled laborers, per- 
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mitting in many cases the substitution of unskilled workers and 
lowering the average level of wages. They reproach it with 
depriving, momentarily at least, every time that an invention 
modifies the work of the factory, a certain number of workmen 
of their means of subsistence, thus rendering the condition of 
all uncertain. They reproach it, finally, with reducing abso- 
lutely and permanently the number of persons employed for 
wages, and thus being indirectly injurious to all wage-earners 
who make among themselves a more disastrous competition, 
the more the opportunities for labor are restricted. 

“The Bureau of Labor of New York in 1894 echoed the 
complaints of workmen who accuse machinery of having di- 
minished the quantity of labor: by 15 per cent, said the car- 
penters; by 20, said the cutters; 30, shirtmakers; 35, cabinet- 
makers; 40, compositors, and 50, brownstone cutters. But 
these workmen appeared to have calculated for the labor em- 
ployed at the same work before and after the invention of the 
machine, without thinking of the increase of labor, which had 
been the consequence of the decline in prices, resulting from 
invention. Some unions, however, observe that machines have 
increased the number of laborers. Thus, the piano-makers 
claimed 20 per cent increase. Upon what were these propor- 
tions based? The information seems too vague to be conclu- 
sive, but it cannot be doubted that in these occupations fewer 
laborers are necessary than formerly to do the same work. 

“To these grievances political economy replies by the 
general results of statistics, which show that the total number 
of laborers, far from having diminished, has steadily increased 
from one census to another in the United States; that, on the 
other hand, the total wages paid to laborers shows an increase 
of average wages, that the diminution in the price of goods is 
advantageous to consumers among whom are to be reckoned the 
wage-earners. These three facts are indisputable. 

“ However, the American laborer is not reassured by such a 
reply, because he rarely consumes the goods he manufactures, 
because the average wages of the country is not necessarily the 
measure of his wages ; because when dismissed in consequence 
of an improvement of machinery, he runs great risk of finding 
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no employment in the same industry, while in another he finds 
it generally only after long delays; in the meantime, he has a 
family to support. Although the American is more mobile 
than the European, the transition is not easy either for one or 
the other. And on both sides of the Atlantic, there is indi- 
vidual misery and professional crises which touch painfully, 
very cruelly sometimes, the laboring classes. That fact is not 
to be disputed. 

“In general, the people are ignorant of history. If they 
knew better the experience of the past, they would perhaps be 
less anxious for the future. During the second half of the 
nineteenth century, the productive force of industrial machin- 
ery and the quantity of products have assuredly increased in a 
considerable degree, more rapidly than the number of consum- 
ers.* In the middle of the century, machines were denounced 
as leading to disaster through overproduction. Bastiat en- 
deavored to demonstrate how slight was the foundation for 
this opinion. 

“« If the power of the machines renders a portion of human 
labor superfluous for a time, this progress causes anxiety, and 
is considered disastrous. The specious, but absurd formulas 
are heard that production is excessive, and we perish from 
abundance, that productive power has surpassed the power of 
consumption.’ 

“ Before Bastiat, Sismondi had insisted at length upon the 
‘ glut of commerce,’ upon ‘the number of manufacturers which 
bring to the market products which infinitely surpass the pur- 
chasing capacity of the public,’ denouncing the concentration 
in large factories, and the progress of mechanical appliances as 
the causes of a disordered overproduction, and affirming that 
all the laborers of England would be turned into the streets if 
the manufacturers could employ in their place steam machinery 
with 5 percent profit. But England has to-day infinitely more 
manufacturers employing infinitely more machines, producing 
much more than 5 per cent economy in cost compared with 
that of 1826, and bringing infinitely more products to the 


*** Economic Harmonies,” p. 73. 
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market, and yet it has many more laborers, and these receive 
higher wages. As time has proved Bastiat right, and as that 
promised abundance of 1850 has not prevented our generation 
from consuming in 1895 a production much more abundant, 
must we despair of the possibility to produce and consume 
still more in the coming generation? 

“What would the copyists of the Middle Ages, who wrote 
perhaps hardly four pages an hour, have thought if they had 
been told that the day would come when a machine would 
produce in an hour the contents of twelve million manuscript 
pages!* It is true that copyists have almost entirely dis- 
appeared, but it is certain that printing employs many more 
arms than once copied manuscript, because the people know 
how to read. 

“The chief of the Labor Bureau of New York has made a 
suggestive comparison: the United States and Great Britain, 
he says, are the countries which own and use the most ma- 
chines. Compare the general condition of laborers in those 
countries with that of any country whatever in the world, 
where machines are unknown, except in the most primitive 
forms. Where is the superiority? It is almost a paradox, 
and yet it is a truth that machines bring about a much larger 
employment and improvement, not only because they increase 
production, but because they multiply the chances of employ- 
ment, and incidentally the consumption of products. In fact, 
the census of the United States shows that the proportion cf 
laborers to the total number of inhabitants has increased in 
the same period that the machine has taken most complete 
possession of manufactures. From 1860 to 1890, while the 
population of the United States doubled, the number of per- 
sons employed in industry increased nearly threefold (increase 
of 172 per cent), and at the same time the mechanical power, 
measured by horse-power, increased fourfold.t Inventions 


* Eighth Annual Report, Bureau of Labor, New York, p. 685. 

+In England the number of horse-power has increased from 1,290,000 in 1850 to 
about 9,500,000 in 1890 ; still population has increased from 27.7 millions to 38.1 mill- 
ions. In France population was 34.2 millions in 1841 and 38.3 millions in 1896; horse- 
power employed in industry was 56,000 in 1840 and 5,734,000 in 1890. The figures are 
hardly comparable because the statistical methods have changed, but they prove that 
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have created new industries, such as photography, electricity, 
telegraphy, electrotyping, railroading, manufacture of bicycles, 
etc., and have thus given to labor much more employment 
than they have withdrawn from it. Thus, even in old indus- 
tries, transformed by machinery, the progress of consumption 
has generally maintained a demand for hands. . . . 

“There is no social evolution which does not produce 
friction. That which urges industry toward machinery and 
large factories appears to me to-day irresistible, because it leads 
to cheapness, which the consumer seeks first of all, and which 
is one of the objects of economic civilization. It is Utopia to 
believe that the world could come back by some modification 
of the social order, or of mechanical motive powers to the sys- 
tem of the little family workshop. Such a workshop is far 
from being an ideal, as the sweating system proves. 

“ A Frenchman in Philadelphia, who is familiar with eco- 
nomic interests, said that, when one examines attentively the 
condition of affairs in America one is struck by the rapid de- 
velopment of large industry and its concentration. ‘The 
future is there.’ I agree with him, although convinced that 
the aggrandizement of manufactures has its natural limits, and 
that on the other hand there will always be a large place for 
small producers and small traders. 

“The industry of the United States since the Civil War 
has advanced resolutely and rapidly in that path, and has 
become very powerful. . . . It is, therefore, towards con- 
centration and improved machinery that entrepreneurs, wage- 
earners and economists should turn their eyes to perceive the 
future. If one desires to try practical reforms, one must 
frankly accept, at the outset, a fact which one cannot prevent, 
and which has its reason for existence, which it would be re- 
grettable from more than one point of view, to impede by the 
artificial measures of legislation.” 
the progress of motive power representing more than 100 millions man-power has not 
interfered with the increase and the number of laborers in a country whose population 
is reputed to be stationary. From 1836 to 1891 population increased more than 64 
millions in the fourteen departments which have the largest number of machines and 
which are also those which have increased most rapidly, while population has some- 


what diminished since 1836 in the fourteen departments which have the smallest num- 
ber of machines. 
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Improved Housing for the Poor 


ELLA HOOD COOPER 


The problem of providing improved housing for the 
poorer classes of the large cities where many of them must 
necessarily live, and where the land values necessitate the erec 
tion of high buildings, is forcing itself upon public attention. 
It is a subject calculated to tax the ingenuity, skill and 
patience of the designer and architect, but it is of such vital 
importance that practical suggestions or helpful ideas offered 
even by the layman need not be ignored. Society is begin- 
ning to recognize the fact that no improvement in the moral 
or physical condition of the poor can be looked for till whole- 
some, decent domestic life is at least possible for the masses. 
Much thought has been given to the attempts to improve the 
wretched habitations that serve to shelter the unfortunate 
thousands forced to inhabit them, but the result seems pain- 
fully inadequate. Some of the evils of the present system of 
tenement house construction, even among the better class of 
buildings, are declared intolerable. Chief among these are the 
lack of ventilation, the danger by fire from interior elevator 
and light shafts or stairways, with inadequate fire-escapes, the 
communication of disease by unsanitary plumbing arrange- 
ments, and the lack of privacy that encourages immorality. 

To do away with these most serious evils a radical change 
in the construction of the tenement house seems imperative. 
To suggest a plan by which they may be mitigated if not en- 
tirely avoided is the object of this paper. Only a general 
idea of its scope will be attempted, technicalities and minor 
details being left for future consideration. 

The scheme is based on the occupancy of an entire city 
square or block 200 feet on the avenues and 400 feet on the 
side streets. A quadrangular building, six, seven or more 
stories in height extends entirely around the block, the ground 
floor being occupied with retail stores. The remaining floors 
are laid out in a series of apartments, each one essentially a 
home, private, quiet, healthful and safe. These advantages are 
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secured by the complete abolishment of the demoralizing 
common entrance, common hall and stairway and all interior 
elevator or light shafts. As a substitute for these a series of 
verandas or private sidewalks extends entirely around the front 
of the building and another series extends around the rear, 
each commanding the entrances to the little apartments that 
open onit. The’ flooring of the front verandas is of glass, to 
prevent undue obstruction of light. That of the rear verandas 
may be of iron, the strips set at such an angle as to permit the 
passage of light and air while preventing the occupants of one 
veranda from being observed by those of the veranda immedi- 
ately above or beneath. The front verandas are intended for 
pedestrians only and are accessible from the streets by means 
of four elevators, one at each corner of the block. The rear 
verandas are intended for the delivering of fuel, provisions, 
etc., and are accessible from the interior court by means of 
two elevators placed midway of each side street. At these 
points a cross road of sufficient width to allow grocers’ and 
other wagons to pass, crosses the court. It terminates in arch- 
ways provided with grilled iron gates that may be closed at 
night. The hollow iron pillars used to support the verandas 
may be utilized for the removal of snow, ashes, garbage, etc. 
The elevators are all entirely detached from the main 
building and are of incombustible materials. The guard rails 
of the verandas are of peculiar construction, being so designed 
as to serve the additional purpose of securing against danger 
to life by fire. The rails may be of any preferred design so long 
as they contain the following essential features, namely two 
parallel bars sixteen inches apart and connected every sixteen 
inches by rods at right angles to them. The other essential 
feature of the design consists of two parallel bars twenty-four 
inches apart connected by quadrants. Sections of this guard 
rail immediately above one another are so constructed as to 
permit their ready conversion into as many fire-escapes as may 
be desired. The portion first described constitutes a light, 
strong ladder. It is pivoted at one side of one end to the 
lower rod of the guard rail, while a ring at the other side of 
the same end passes over the quadrant and serves to guide 
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and secure the ladder when it is unlatched and permitted to 
slide to a perpendicular position. These ladders are of suffi- 
cient length to reach from the lower edge of one veranda to 
the top rail of the one below, and when the entire series is in 
use present a continuous ladder made up of several short ones, 
each securely hung from its top and sufficiently removed from 
the face of the building to permit safe descent in case of fire. 
The dangers and delays incident to running up extension or 
other ladders which often prove too short, the difficulty of 
bringing such ladders through narrow crowded streets, or of 
placing them so as to secure against dangerous swaying are 
entirely obviated by this construction. The building is not 
defaced by the inartistic diagonal lines of the ordinary ineffi- 
cient fire-escape, nor are facilities for burglary so freely offered, 
as the ladders when not in use as escapes form part of the or- 
namental design of the guard rail and their presence is 
unnoticed. Moreover, even when the ladders are lowered for 
use, enough of the permanent part of the guard rail is left for 
safety. The dangerous hole in the floor through which so 
many children have fallen to their death, is also done away 
with. 

We have then our block occupied by a quadrangular build- 
ing fifty feet in depth including its verandas, covering about 
sixty per cent. of its area. Within is an open court which 
may be sodded and reserved as a private park or playground. 
A small portion of this space is occupied by the low buildings, 
offering no obstruction to the passage of light and air, required 
to furnish power for running elevators and heating dwellings 
and stores. Fully thirty per cent. of the area remains as open 
ground space, including the cross road connecting the archways 
at the side streets. 

The roof of the entire building also presents some novel 
and useful features. It is reached by the elevators and is sur- 
rounded by a high and heavy iron rail. It may be roofed over 
if desired and is appropriated to the drying of clothes. Each 
tenant of a seven story building is entitled to one sixth of the 
roof space over his apartment, less a narrow passage way ex- 
tending the full length of the building, or about 125 square 
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feet. These areas are separated from each other by wire 
netting six feet high. A covered box in each enclosure holds 
line and clothes pins with a number of S hooks. These latter 
may be slipped into the netting at any convenient height or 
distance from each other and the line passed from one side of 
the enclosure to the other as the clothes are adjusted. 

Such are the main features of the building as a whole. Let 
us now consider the arrangement of one of these model. homes 
or apartments. In the first place each is entirely separated 
from all the others, being reached only by means of the eleva- 
tors at the corners of the block and opening directly on its 
private veranda sidewalks both front and rear. These walks 
can never become inconveniently crowded even in the most 
densely populated districts, being removed from the travel of 
the streets, each one used only by the tenants of one story, 
who may safely enjoy a breath of fresh air sitting outside their 
doorways on summer evenings. 

Each apartment is thirty feet in width including walls and 
partitions. It consists essentially of two portions separated 
from front to rear by a straight hall fully four feet wide and 
terminating at each veranda in a square vestibule. The hall 
doors are largely of glass, guarded by iron grills, and provide 
ample light and ventilation. On each side of this private hall 
two rooms open, constituting an apartment of four rooms, each 
provided with an ample window and facing the open air. One 
of these front rooms is eighteen feet deep by eleven feet in 
width. At its rear end and at the side furthest from the hall 
is a clothes press seven feet by four. Opening off this is the 
bath room and closet, which extends through to the rear veranda 
and is ventilated by means of a window. The room back of 
this front room may be used as a dining room or as an addi- 
tional sleeping room. It is provided with a clothes press or 
closet at its rear end. 

The front room on the opposite side of the hall is some- 
what shortened to give greater space for the kitchen which is 
immediately back of it. It is eleven feet in width by fifteen in 
depth, and contains a clothes press or store room six feet by 
four. 
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The kitchen arrangements are especially designed to secure 
light, ventilation and convenience. On the side nearest the 
hall and at one side of the window a tight box about three feet 
high, two feet deep and seven feet long, is built in the house. 
It will contain one ton of anthracite coal. It opens by means 
of a small door on to the rear veranda whence it may be filled. 
Its floor is slightly inclined, allowing the coal to be easily re- 
moved as desired. Over this receptacle is built a refrigerator, 
ice also being received through an opening from outside. 
Opposite the kitchen door is set the range and adjoining that 
is the sink. The pantry is at the other side of the kitchen door 
and runs back some six feet. The set tubs occupy the remain- 
ing space at the rear of the kitchen. 

The four square spaces at the corners of the block, having 
cross ventilation by their position are laid out on different lines. 
A seven story building will have twenty-four such apartments. 
On the street side a space five feet wide and extending to 
within twelve feet of the rear veranda, is reserved asa hallway. 
This gives access to two long rooms, one fully lighted from the 
front and one side, the other from one side only. The kitchen 
receives its light and ventilation from a large glass window- 
door opening on the rear veranda, and communicates with the 
dining-room which is lighted by a wide window opening on the 
avenue veranda. Such are the main features of a city block 
containing 250 dwellings and 36 retailstores. What advantages 
does such a plan offer over present modes of tenement house 
construction ? 

First, the abolishment of the common entrance, halls and 
stairways and the substitution of outside verandas and elevators. 
This insures safety against fire and the possession of a private 
healthful home for each tenant. 

Second, economy of space thus secured, permitting the re- 
servation of the open interior court. 

Third, laundry facilities through utilizing roof space with- 
out crowding fire-escapes, kitchens or court with drying clothes. 

If it be objected that the plan here presented would be 
too expensive for the poor, it may be answered that as described 
it is designed rather for the artisan classes and others of small 
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income but who desire respectable and decent living, than for 
the very poor. To render it available for the latter several 
modifications would doubtless be necessary. It might be found 
necessary to do without elevator service for passengers, and to 
limit the freight carrying to the capacity of one rear elevator. 
Or the service might be reduced to one freight and one pas- 
senger elevator for the entire block, supplementing these by 
spiral iron stairways at the other corners. These could be fire- 
proof, well ventilated and open to observation from the street. 
Steam heating might have to give place to stoves in the indi- 
vidual apartments. Or possibly furnaces might be placed in 
the cellar—each one of sufficient capacity to heat the store and 
the six apartments over it. But whatever curtailments or 
changes economy of construction might demand, the essential 
features of the plan need not be sacrificed. The very poorest 
have a right to fresh air, decent privacy and security against 
fire. 

To estimate on the cost of such a structure as is here out- 
lined or to determine the amount of rent that would yield a 
fair return on the investment, is not within the scope of this 
article. All that isattempted is to suggest a radical departure 
from established lines of construction and to submit such plan 
to those interested in securing improved housing for the masses 
of our city population. Should it meet the approval of the 
practical business man, capital would doubtless soon be forth- 
coming to put it into operation. 











Recent State Legislation 


The legislative season recently closed has been one of un- 
usual activity at most of the state capitals throughout the 
Union. It has been marked by an increasing disposition on 
the part of state legislatures to grapple with certain great 
economic problems, and, at all hazards, to do something which 
should produce a change in existing conditions, whether that 
something were wise, foolish or positively suicidal. This has 
been particularly the case with reference to the large amount of 
anti-capitalistic legislation proposed and recklessly enacted 
with an apparent utter indifference to what the inevitable 
effects must be, in crippling business operations, discouraging 
the investment of capital in industrial enterprise, and reacting 
disastrously upon the wage-earning class. The strange specta- 
cle has been presented of great states deliberately legislating 
to delay or prevent the march of industrial progress within 
their borders, instead of encouraging that movement, as self- 
interest would naturally dictate. It is altogether probable that 
this flood of restrictive legislation has sprung more from a 
popular sentiment against large accumulations of wealth in in- 
dividual hands, a sentiment based upon ignorance of the princi- 
ples of economic distribution, than from any serious and un- 
prejudiced desire to improve, by careful and scientific means, 
the industrial conditions of the community. Had the latter 
been the controlling motive we should certainly have seen less 
of passion and vindictiveness, more of an intelligent and fair- 
minded attempt correctly to understand the nature of the 
economic forces under consideration, and of the proper avenues 
of legislative action. There are public evils, and there does 
exist a need of rational, constructive legislation along many 
lines, both in removing undesirable influences and in stimula- 
ting those social forces which make for the increase and gen- 
eral diffusion of wealth, but it is of immense importance that 
the kind of legislation which will tend, safely and surely, to do 
this, be clearly understood by those who exercise this great 
power. Otherwise, the results are apt to be disastrous instead 
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of beneficial. The one fact which the experience of the last 
winter has demonstrated more forcibly than any other, is the 
absolute need of adequate, widely extended and thoroughly 
practical economic education, in order that the serious and 
threatening problems of the times may be dealt with intelli- 
gently and properly, and not according to the momentary im- 
pulse of passion or the requirements of political expediency. 

Not all the legislation of the past season, however, has 
been foolish and misdirected. Many things of usefulness and 
importance have been accomplished, and for all this due credit 
should be given. No legislative record can be perfect or even 
approach perfection, but it is the magnitude of the interests 
mistakenly assailed, that furnishes the occasion for special 
criticism in the present case. 

Some of the most important legislative enactments during 
the sessions of 1897 were the following: 

In no less than seven states, New York, Indiana, Illinois, 
South Dakota, Georgia, Alabama and Kansas, anti-trust bills, 
prohibiting all combinations or agreements “in restraint of 
trade,” or to control prices, have been passed, though it is not 
certain, from information now at hand, whether all of such 
bills finally became laws. The penalties prescribed in most 
cases were very severe. Similar measures were proposed in 
Minnesota and Massachusetts, but met with defeat. 

There has also been a great mass of anti-capitalistic legis- 
lation along other lines. In New York, a bill was passed and 
has been signed providing for a gradual reduction in the price 
of gasin New York City, from $1.25 to $1.00 per thousand feet, 
at the rate of 5 cents ayear. From the experience of Boston, 
where similar legislation was enacted about two years ago, it is 
quite possible that one result of this action will be a deterio- 
ration in the quality of the gas supplied. The companies deny 
that this will occur, but intimate that expenses will be reduced 
in other ways. This, very likely, means lower wages or less 
efficient administration. Such legislation is wholly uneconomic, 
and attacks the problem at the wrong end. There was no 
necessity whatever for this measure, since the new charter 
for Greater New York, which goes into effect next January, 
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provides the true economic mode of procedure in all such mat- 
ters, by requiring the periodic re-sale of public franchises to the 
highest bidders. 

Even less justifiable was the graduated inheritance tax 
bill, under which legacies of $500,000 are to be taxed 5 per 
cent., and for every additional $250,000, 1 per cent. more until 
$3,000,000 is reached, after which the tax shall be uniformly 15 
per cent. As we pointed out in our last issue, this is pure con- 
fiscation, not differing in principle from the theory of Mr. 
George’s single tax. It is levied not with reference to the 
needs of revenue, nor to eradicate any public evil, but solely 
because the wealth is there to take. It is immoral, unjust, and 
wholly opposed to the spirit of free democratic institutions. 
The effect will be that men of wealth will transfer their legal 
residence to other states, and thus deprive New York of all 
revenue whatever from their taxable personal property. 

In Kansas, a large amount of absurd legislation was pro- 
posed, but the laws actually enacted were unexpectedly moder- 
ate. Aside from the anti-trust law, and laws apportioning 
banking capital and requiring mortgage assignments to be re- 
corded in the county where the land is situated, nothing of 
general importance was accomplished. A bill regulating rail- 
road rates failed to become a law, as did also the proposition 
to compel insurance companies to invest 50 per cent. of their 
earnings in Kansas securities. 

In Washington, however, a freight reduction bill was 
passed, and in Indiana a three-cent street-car-fare bill became 
alaw. Income tax and inheritance tax bills were passed in 
Utah, and a graduated inheritance tax bill was passed by the 
general assembly of Minnesota. A bill largely increasing the 
taxes on telegraph, telephone, express and sleeping-car com. 
panies was successful in the Iowa house, and a similar measure 
was passed by both houses of the Minnesota legislature. Texas 
also, has imposed a tax on sleeping and dining-car companies 
of 10 cents per mile of travel. If the purpose of these inter- 
esting measures was to make the rates for first-class railway 
travel extravagantly high, or to prohibit such accommodations 
altogether, they will no doubt be abundantly successful. The 
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anti-department store fight in Illinois did not succeed, but the 
senate in that state adopted measures providing for the regu- 
lation and taxation of street railway franchises. 

Of the miscellaneous legislation of the season, the follow- 
ing enactments are worthy of special note: 

In Indiana, laws were enacted establishing factory inspec- 
tion, prohibiting the employment of children under fourteen 
years of age, creating a labor commission, abolishing contract 
labor in prisons and employing convicts in the making of sup- 
plies for State institutions; and a compulsory education law. 
Except for the Populistic measures before referred to, the pro- 
ceedings of the Indiana legislature were very creditable. Few 
states can show so good a record for a single session. The 
progress of factory inspection and child-labor legislation, here 
indicated, is especially gratifying. 

In Wisconsin an important bill regulating primary elec- 
tions was introduced in the legislature and attracted wide at- 
tention, though information as to its subsequent fate has not 
been received. Its purpose was to establish primaries upon a 
strictly legal basis, with safeguards similar to those governing 
general elections. This is a subject that has never been very 
seriously dealt with, and undoubtedly the present system can 
be materially improved upon. 

The New York legislature is entitled to credit for passing 
the so-called “anti-scalping” bill. Ticket scalping is an ille- 
gitimate and semi-dishonest business, and its toleration by the 
state is distinctly unfair to reputable railroad management. 
Moreover, the public is really the loser by the operations of 
scalpers, since the effect is to discourage railroad companies 
from offering rate concessions and provisional reductions possi- 
ble only when the fulfilment of the contract on the part of the 
purchaser can be reasonably guaranteed. 

Equally creditable was the passage of the Adirondack 
Park bill, whereby the State is authorized to acquire about 
$1,000,000 worth of Adirondack territory, and thus insure the 
preservation of the forests. The Raines law amendments can- 
not be seriously criticised, since it would be better to have no 
law at all than to have one so loosely constructed that its 
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whole intent and purpose can be defeated by taking advantage 
of the loopholes. Reputable liquor-dealers ought certainly to 
welcome the suppression of the cheap rival concerns masquer- 
ading as clubs or hotels, and thus escaping the tax paid by 
bona fide institutions. 

The Ellsworth anti-cartoon bill obtained a considerable 
support, but on the whole it is well that the measure was de- 
feated. While aimed at the unscrupulous methods of the sen- 
sational press, the bill was so drawn as practically to prohibit 
almost every sort of pictorial representation of public occur- 
rences or people, whether in books, magazines, reputable 
papers or elswehere. One refusal of permission might spoil 
the whole of a perfectly legitimate and valuable representation 
of an historic event. The consequences of this measure were 
too far-reaching and vexatious, and savored too much of 
arbitrary interference with liberty of the press, to have ever 
worked satisfactorily. Malicious caricature is already a criminal 
offense, and in the long run the influence of public opinion can 
be relied upon to correct that class of abuses at which the 
Ellsworth bill was particularly aimed. In the attempt to sup- 
press a few conspicuous offenders, an immense and wholly 
legitimate, and even socially-advantageous industry would have 
been practically ruined. From a law of this nature it is a very 
short step to a law prohibiting all reference to or criticism of 
any individuals, public or private, without their express consent, 
—a manifest absurdity under democratic institutions. 

Greater New York is now an assured fact, the new charter 
having duly passed the legislature and been signed by the 
Governor. After January Ist, 1898, therefore, New York will 
be the second largest city in the world, possessing a population 
of over three millions and an area of about 359 square miles. 
The consummation of this great undertaking was perhaps the 
most important act of the 1897 legislature, and the outcome of 
the experiment thus inaugurated will be watched with great 
interest the world over. The new charter is not a perfect instru- 
ment, and experience will probably demonstrate the need of 
certain changes, especially in the direction of finally abolishing 
the bi-partisan plan in the management of the police depart- 
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ment. But, on the whole, it is confidently expected that under 
the new régime a much better, more efficient and progressive 
government will be possible, throughout all the territory affected, 
and if so a definite, permanent forward step will have been taken. 
Against this general fact, the temporary friction arising during 
the change from the old to the new, ought to weigh but little. 

The “ anti-starch ” civil service bill, now a law, was not a 
creditable measure, and its passage did not improve the record 
of the legislature of 1897. However much the civil service 
regulations need reforming, and there is no doubt about the 
inefficiency and absurdities contained in the present system, 
this new law is clearly not in accord with the intent of the con- 
stitution, and will probably be overthrown by the courts. In 
that event the way will be clear for the next legislature to make 
all necessary modifications in the present system, without de- 
stroying the real utility of competitive examinations. 

On the whole, the legislative record of 1897 can hardly be 
called satisfactory or encouraging. It has been marked, in many 
cases, by extravagant exhibitions of prejudice, and sometimes 
by inexcusable rashness in dealing with industrial interests of 
great magnitude in themselves and of far reaching influence 
throughout the business community. Asthere has undoubtedly 
been a considerable public sentiment behind this kind of legis- 
lation in general, the retrospect herewith given only serves to 
emphasize the need of prompt action on the part of the new 
Congress and Administration, in dealing effectively and wisely 
with the industrial and financial situation, through proper legis- 
lation. A good, revenue-producing protective tariff, a wise 
revision of our currency and banking systems, a rigid restriction 
of immigration, and preliminary steps at least towards certain 
much needed and highly important labor reforms, will do much 
in the direction of restoring a real and permanent prosperity, 


and turning the economic thinking of the laboring and agricul- 
tural classes into more rational and conservative channels. At 
the same time, as before suggested, the situation indicates more 
forcibly than ever, how great is the need of sound, intelligible, 
constructive economic education, not only among legislators, 
but chiefly among those from whom all legislative powers are 
finally derived. 
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SOME TIME AGO we called attention to the fact that an 
anti-trust bill, patterned on the Georgia law, had been introduced 
in the Massachusetts legislature, and lamented that Massa- 
chusetts was following Georgia in the anti-wealth crusade. We 
are glad now to note that the crazy bill only reached the com- 
mittee room, and that an effort to imitate our own little 
Lexow and have a trust investigation committee appointed, 
has been promptly voted down by the Massachusetts legis- 
lators. Massachusetts has adopted more progressive industrial 
legislation than any other state. She was the first state in this 
country to have a Ten-Hour law, and the first in the world to 
establish a Labor Bureau. She was the only state in the 
Union that did not yield to the undemocratic biennial election 
craze of lengthening the terms of elective offices and increasing 
the appointing power of executives. It is encouraging to 
know that the state of Samuel Adams, Wendell Phillips and 
Charles Sumner,—the state that contains Bunker Hill—is still 
true to the principles of popular government and the freedom 
of industrial enterprise. 





MATTHEW MARSHALL’S Monday article in the New York 
Sux usually contains a lot of good sense on financial questions. 
In a recent issue he discusses the Dos Passos scheme fora huge 
national mortgage company for furnishing cheap money to 
farmers. His review of the history of this class of fiscal insti- 
tutions in Prussia, Germany, Austria and France is able and 
instructive. But he closes by discouraging all efforts to pro- 
cure an improved banking system, and tells farmers that the 
remedy for their fiscal necessities is “To lay by money out of 
their earnings year by year until they have enough of their own 
and do not need to borrow. Then they will be independent of 
banks and of lenders on mortgage, and eventually they will 
become lenders themselves.” If the farmers cannot understand 
this, “ neither will they be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead.” It is so simple, easy and effective. What a marvel 
that nobody has thought of this before. Just think of it! 
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They have only to save their earnings, and they will not need 
to borrow at all, and can become lenders themselves. Why 
would not this be excellent advice for manufacturers and mer- 
chants as well—indeed for everybody. Wall Street and Lom- 
bard Street, and all the banks in Christendom could then be 
abolished ; but if everybody were lenders who would be the 
borrowers? How can Matthew Marshall, even in his off mo- 
ments, let such stuff escape his pen? Yet, he has done it be- 
fore, which seems to suggest that there is really something the 
matter with Matthew. 





GOVERNOR BLACK did himself credit in vetoing the Dud- 
ley Inheritance Tax bill. In his memorandum accompanying 
this measure of confiscation, he says: “‘ But the strongest argu- 
ment against this bill is that the rate proposed is not uniform 
nor fair. There is no reason why one man’s dollar should pay 
more than another man’s. There is no reason why the last 
million dollars of a man’s property should pay more than the 
first million. The discrimination between the two is a penalty, 
not atax. Under this bill an inheritance of $1,000,000 would 
pay a tax of $10,000, and an inheritance of $4,000,000 under 
similar circumstances would pay $400,000. The inheritance 
would be only four times as large in one case as in the other, 
but the tax would be forty times as much. If this is constitu- 
tional it ought not to be.” 

This is good sense and reflects great credit on the young 
Governor. He ought to have treated the Lexow bill in the 
same way. It would almost seem as if the Republican party 
in this state, at least so far as it is represented by the legislature 
at Albany, represents a very poor type of statesmanship. 
Nothing appears to be too sensational or demagogical for it to 
stoop to if it is a part of public clamor. This Progressive 
Inheritance Tax like the Lexow anti-Trust bill is a piece of 
the most discreditable pandering to a mugwump anti-wealth 
sentiment that has been exhibited for a long time. Some day 
the Republican party in this state will be thankful to Gov- 
ernor Black for saving it from the disgrace of adopting such 
Populistic legislation. 
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THE LOUISVILLE Courier-Journal appears to have for- 
gotten that the day of miracles has passed, and is endeavor- 
ing to educate the New York Evening Post up to the standard 
of fair criticism. After quoting at length one of the Post's 
characteristic “denunciations of President McKinley for what 
it calls his violation of faith to the sound money Democrats” 
The Courter Journal says: 

“ Those sound-money Democrats who voted for McKinley 
did so not because of their complete confidence in his financial 
views, but because as between him and Bryan, one of whom was 
bound to be elected, they preferred McKinley. . . . Upto 
his nomination, Mr. McKinley’s financial views were decidedly 
obseure. Not so his protection views. He did not declare 
himself explicitly for gold until weeks after his nomination. 
He won his nomination on his tariff record, not his money rec- 
ord. He never abandoned his infatuated advocacy of a high 
tariff. Even after he had been forced to recognize the primacy 
of the money issue, he always coupled with it the tariff issue. 
There was scarcely one of his many campaign speeches in 
which he did not lay as much stress upon the necessity for pro- 
tection as for honest money. The Democrats who voted for 
him did so because they preferred to accept the evils of pro- 
tection rather than risk the evils of Bryanism.” 

This is a frank, true statement of the facts, and the Post, 
Times, and other mugwump journals which are trying to work 
up a furor about “bad faith” are simply demonstrating their 
preference for misrepresentation, even in matters of common 
knowledge. We congratulate Zhe Courier Journal, however, 
on its good intentions, but really it is too late to undertake to 
work a miracle of such dimensions. The Post cannot be cured. 





AT A RECENT dinner in Philadephia, ex-Senator Edmunds 
delivered a speech on the subject of trusts. Most people who 
attack trusts aim their daggers at the Standard Oil Company 
or the American Sugar Refining Company, but ex-Senator 
Edmunds directed his against the Labor Trusts, as he called 
trades unions. The fact that combined labor fixes a high 
standard of wages for their craft and class, seems to ex-Senator 
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Edmunds to be a terribly bad thing. After depicting the 
evils of laborers not being permitted to work for lower wages 
than their comrades, Mr. Edmunds says: ‘“ The standard is 
set for them, and if they do not wait and starve their families 
until they can reach that standard, they cannot get work any- 
where. Everywhere they go they are met by the same con- 
dition of affairs—all over the United States a workman cannot 
work for what he wants to—he must work for what somebody 
else says he must work for.” How terrible it must be fora 
laborer who cannot work for less pay if he wantsto. That is 
very much like the argument of the early English manufac- 
ur2rs against the factory acts, which was so plaintively re- 
peated in Massachusetts by Edward Atkinson against the Ten- 
Hour law. It was taking away the “freedom of the women 
and children” to say they should not work more than ten 
hours a day. Why not say that the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments were taking away the “ freedom of the slave” to 
be a slave, because they declared slavery illegal. This plead- 
ing for long hours and low wages in the interest of the laborers 
is the worst kind of economic hypocrisy that is abroad. It 
would do more credit to ex-Senator Edmunds’ integrity if not 
to his economic insight, frankly to join The /ournal of Com- 
merce and Senator Elkins in openly demanding that “ Wages 
must go down.” 





OCCASIONALLY THE Springfield Republican has spells of 
wholesome patriotism that are really refreshing. The other 
day when in one of these moods it came across a lecture de- 
livered in Baltimore by its poet friend, Richard Watson Gilder, 
on the failure of representative government. Mr. Gilder is 
quoted as saying: “‘ That representative government has failed 
in America; has failed indeed almost everywhere with the 
gradually disappearing exception of the British Parliament,” 
whereupon the Repudb/ican is led to remark: 

“ Such talk disgusts us very much, although God knows how 
many ‘problems’ democracy has to work out. One serious 
fault with the critics of popular government is that they demand 
perfection of it, or at least a much higher achievement than 
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they do from other systems. If a republic displays corruption 
they insist that the republic is a failure. But if monarchies 
and despotisms display corruption and terrible abuses we are 
to regard them as all right and in the nature of things... . 
If representative government has failed, despotism has never 
succeeded. We propose to hang on to government by the 
people ; it is no worse and in many respects is proved to be a 
great deal better than the article Kaiser William and Czar 
Nicholas display. Don’t despair of the republic. ‘ The cure 
for the evils of democracy is more democracy.’” 

There is hope for the Republic so long as a Massachusetts 
mugwump like Zhe Springfield Republican can even have streaks 
of patriotism as strong as this. We cannot agree with the 
Republican that always “The cure for the evils of democracy 
is more democracy.” It would be more generally true to say 
that the cure for the evils of democracy is greater opportunities 
for familiarizing the people with sound principles of public 
policy, but we forbear criticism, rejoicing in the fact that Zhe 
Springfield Republican hasenough virile patriotism “to hang on 
to government by the people.” 





IN ITS TREATMENT of the tariff bill the Senate bids fair to 
give the country another illustration of how little it is governed 
by economic principle and how much by personal politics in 
treating public questions. For instance, they have put a duty 
on hides, as if there were any economic justification for such 
a duty either for protection or for revenue. This duty is 
doubtless put on to please cattle raisers, on the assumption 
that it is a protection to their industry, but it is nothing of the 
kind. Skins, horns and hoofs are a part of the creature. 
Cattle are sold by the head, not by weight. If skins and 
horns are made to bring more by virtue of a tax, the carcass 
will sell for less. The price of cattle is fixed by the cost of 
raising the dearest portion of the supply the market requires, 
and if one part of the creature can be sold for more, another 
part will be sold forless. If sirloin should go to 40 centsa 
pound, brisket and flank would probably sell for 2 or 3 cents 
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a pound. If skins and hides could be trebled, the price of 
some other parts would fall. 

The price of cattle is not determined by the price of skins, 
or by the price of sirloin or rump, but by the cost of raising 
cattle. The same is true of sheep. If wool should double in 
price, mutton would fall, and if mutton should double in price 
wool would fall, because the cost of raising mutton and the 
cost of growing wool is all a part of the cost of raising sheep, 
and the profit and loss turns on raising the sheep as a whole. 
All this is a part of the same fallacy that tips increase the 
income of waiters, whereas it simply reduces their wages. They 
get in tips and wages about what they would get in wages 
without tips. While a tax on hides will not directly affect the 
cattle raiser, it may affect the shoe industry by increasing the 
price of raw material. There it may bea real injury, but in 
the long run it can be of absolutely no benefit to cattle raisers. 
It is just this kind of uneconomic tariff making that brings pro- 
tection into disrepute and gives color to the charge that it is 
legislative favoritism, rather than economic protection. 





SENATOR PENROSE of Pennsylvania is surely on the road 
to fame. He has undertaken to live in Washington without 
tipping the waiters. If he continues his crusade against this 
annoying and pauperizing custom, he will doubtless have a 
hard time, but if he wins, the glory is his. According to the 
Louisville Courzer-Journal he has already caused a waiters’ 
strike. The report says: “The waiters all with one accord 
deserted his table. He beckoned to one but his motion was 
not seen. He called to another but he was not heard. He 
summoned the head waiter and demanded his breakfast. The 
head waiter called a subordinate to serve the Senator, but he 
refused and was discharged on the spot. Another was sum- 
moned only to be likewise treated. Thereupon the whole 
body of waiters cast off their aprons and walked out. They 
would die, but give up their sacred tips, never!” If this be true, 
it only shows how densely ignorant the waiters are about what 
affects their own income. They think the tips increase their 
wages. The truth is the only effect of tips is to reduce their 
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wages, but they reduce them irregularly and most unsatisfac- 
torily. In the long run the waiters do not get a penny more, 
and many of them receive a little less than they would if they 
relied on wages only. In the latter case they would get a def- 
inite amount, and they could demand it and rely upon it, but 
with the tip system what the customer gives in tips the em- 
ployer takes off in wages, so that if one hotel is reputed to 
have a higher tip-giving grade of customers, it will have a 
lower range of wages and vice versa. The truth of this is aptly 
illustrated in the case of the Pullman car porters who have 
just asked for an increase of wages. One of the reasons they 
gave was that during the last few years, “The tips received 
from the traveling public have so decreased that in conjunc- 
tion with the wages paid by the company the men are unable 
with the most frugal management to make living wages.” 
Tipping is uneconomic; it benefits nobody and ought to be 
abolished. It may do for semi-medizeval Europe, but it should 
have no place in a republic. 





THE NEW YORK Yournal of Commerce is one of the few 
free trade journals, which, besides believing theoretically in 
the doctrine of free trade and low wages, has the courage 
openly to advocate both. There are two classes of free traders 
in this country. One erroneously assumes that free trade would 
ultimately be beneficial to the wage receivers. This class seems 
really to believe that wages would be higher with free trade 
than with even the most philosophic system of protection. 
Nothing but this delusion keeps this class in the free trade 
ranks. There is another class of free traders, however, who 
are not laboring under this delusion. They not only do not 
believe that free trade would increase real wages, but they do 
not believe that wages should be increased. On the contrary 
they believe that American wages are altogether too high and 
should be reduced. A great many who believe this have not 
the courage to say it but they are constantly acting it. The 
Fournal of Commerce, however is an exception. It believes in 
free trade, and it is frank enough to advocate the lowering of 
wages. It regards a general reduction of wages in this country 
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as so important to the business interests it represents, that it 
periodically returns to the subject with the seriousness of one 
charged with the responsibility of inaugurating an important 
social reform. In 1894 it thought that the only salvation of 
the country was to reduce wages about 20 percent. The ad- 
ministration succeeded in nearly doubling this,—and still we 
did not have a revival of prosperity. 

In discussing the new tariff bill Zhe Journal of Commerce 
again returns to its wage reducing theme. Instead of giving 
tariff protection to American manufacturers Zhe Journal of 
Commerce thinks that what American manufacturers really need 
is cheap raw materials and more moderate wages. It thinks the 
chief cause of our industrial “‘ derangement ” is “ an artificially 
high standard of wages.” Frankness is a virtue even in wick- 
edness. If we must have a school of low wage economists 
and politicians, it is better that they honestly advocate what 
they desire. It is the shortest way to the goal of their am- 
bition. It would be a contribution to public morality for free 
trade journals and statesmen to take their position with Zhe 
Fournal of Commerce, and frankly announce that the real 
meaning of their doctrine is to bring about a general reduction 
of wages in the United States. They could at least count on 
Senator Elkins to stand by them, and the political conse- 
quénces might be safely left to the voters at the first recurring 
election. They would all have the honor, at least, of being 
martyrs for the cause of low wages. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, May, 1897. Jnsur- 
ance against Non-employment. By Paul Monroe. In this arti- 
cle Mr. Monroe discusses the various attempts that have been 
made, principally in Europe, to provide for the insurance of 
laborers thrown out of employment either by reason of indus- 
trial depressions or the temporary displacement of labor by 
improved machinery. Labor insurance in Germany and to a 
certain extent elsewhere, already covers invalidity due to sick- 
ness, accidents and old age, but has never specifically included 
non-employment. It appears, however, that several experi- 
ments in this latter direction have been recently undertaken in 
Switzerland, Germany and Italy, most of them being assisted 
by the state. One of these, at St. Gall, Switzerland, has been 
abandoned, and experience only can determine the fate of the 
others. Similar experiments were inaugurated at Cologne, in 
Germany, and Bologna, in Italy, to operate during the winter 
of 1896-97, while at Berne, Switzerland, a non-employment 
insurance system, which was started in January 1893, is still in 
operation. Other attempts, it is said, are about to be made at 
Bale, Zurich and Lucerne. 

Except for variations in the amounts required in premi- 
ums and given in benefits, all these systems are substantially 
identical. Thus, at Berne, the dues required are 10 cents per 
month, and the benefits 40 cents per day for married workmen, 
and about 29 cents for unmarried. Benefits are only payable 
during the winter months, and then for not more than two 
months out of the three. 

Another system, proposed by an insurance company re- 
cently organized at Chicago, as a purely commercial enterprise, 
is also described. This includes cases of sickness and accident 
as well as non-employment, and the benefits, amounting to 
one-half the regular salary of the insured, will be paid during 
not more than four months out of the twelve. The premium 
varies according to the salary, $1.00 per month for $30 salaries, 
and 1 per cent additional on all excess. This attempt is of 
course wholly experimental, and its merits have not yet been 
tested by experience. 
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Mr. Monroe is right in emphasizing the great importance 
of this subject, and is also right in intimating, as he does, that 
insurance of this sort is a proper subject for collective action 
through the agency of the state. As he says: “There are 
certain burdens that can be borne and certain activities that 
can be maintained only by the group collectively. . . . It has 
seemed that non-employment was a form of disability that 
could not be relieved by an extension of this principle (voluntary 
insurance) carried out by individual initiative.” The objections 
to private systems are that they involve direct contributions 
from the insured, and hence diminution of their wages; that 
laborers become practically obligated not to strike or make 
demands whereby their positions would be jeopardized, (this 
feature appears very conspicuously in the rules and regulations 
of the Chicago plan); and that individual industrial establish- 
ments can only adopt a voluntary insurance system at the 
expense of some competitive disadvantage with respect to 
other concerns not so adopting it. Furthermore, while a private 
establishment might arrange to insure its employees against 
accident, sickness or old age, it manifestly could not insure 
them against non-employment, and even the old age insurance 
is forfeited if the workingman ever chooses to change his em- 
ployment. Under a national compulsory system of labor in- 
surance all these defects would be obviated. No deduction 
from wages would be involved, the free mobility of labor would 
be unaffected, and the slight additional expense would fall 
upon all employers without exception, and be treated like any 
other general item of cost. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS, May, 1897. The Real Condition of 
Cuba To-day. By Stephen Bonsal. It seems almost incredible 
that anyone should be able to say a new word on the Cuban 
question, but we have nevertheless found the above article 
unusually interesting. It is certainly a timely article, in view 
of the general revival of interest in Cuban affairs, and is really 
the first detailed description of the situation since Weyler’s last 
campaign of devastation and extermination began. 

Mr. Bonsal has recently spent several months in Cuba, and 
his account is based upon personal observation. He states 
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that the two eastern provinces, Puerto Principe and Santiago 
de Cuba practically constitute a Free Cuba to-day. Except 
for some twelve or fifteen towns, the Cubans control and ad- 
minister the whole of these provinces, and the rural inhabi- 
tants have suffered little disturbance in their ordinary agricul- 
tural pursuits. The holding of the towns referred to consti- 
tutes one of the severest drains upon Spanish resources, since 
they have to be regularly supplied by special relief expeditions 
_and a good share of the provisions and equipments thus sent 
nearly always falls into the hands of the insurgents. 

The other four provinces have been visited and literally 
devastated by the Spanish troops. “ With the exception of 
some twenty or thirty centrales, or sugar estates, there has not 
been left standing a single house, not even a guano hut, in 
these four provinces, outside of the Spanish lines surrounding 
the occupied towns.” Mr. Bonsal says that the war now pre- 
sents two phases; the war against the insurgents in the field, 
and the war against the non-combatants. The latter, men, 
women and children, have everywhere been compelled te en- 
ter or congregate around the fortified towns ; all found outside 
being considered rebels and dealt with accordingly. The 
scenes of starvation, disease and death in these overcrowded 
and miserable camps, as depicted by Mr. Bonsal, are sickening 
and almost incomprehensible. One would be tempted to sus- 
pect exaggeration, were it not for the large number of similar 
reports now being received from many different sources, in- 
cluding official advices received at Washington. No less revolt- 
ing is Mr. Bonsal’s description of the regular morning executions 
in front of San Severino fortress, opposite Matanzas, the vic- 
tims being mainly “young boys who have been captured in 
various ways and charged with the stereotyped crime of ‘ re- 
bellion and incendiarism,’ and have been found guilty by a sum- 
mary court martial.” 

In spite of all this, the insurgents maintain their operations 
in every one of the four provinces thus “ pacified,” and ultimate 
Spanish success is regarded as an impossibility. 


RAILROAD TRAINMEN’S JOURNAL, May, 1897. This isa 
little magazine which undoubtedly exercises a considerable in- 
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fluence among a large and important body of workingmen. It 
is published by the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, a well- 
managed, conservative labor organization, conducted along 
about the same lines as the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engin- 
eers. These various railroad organizations are in many respects 
ideal labor unions, and, by the use of wise, economic methods, 
are accomplishing a great amount of good, and materially 
furthering the interests of the labor movement in general. 

All the more important does it become, therefore, that 
their representative publications should be wise and careful, and 
particularly that the economic discussion placed before their 
readers should be sound, helpful, and based upon true princi- 
ples. Inmanyrespects the Railroad Trainmen’s Fournal comes 
up to this standard, but we notice in its columns from month 
to month a discouragingly large amount of cheap, ill-digested 
matter, exploiting rank economic fallacies such as the single 
tax, socialism, abolition of large aggregations of capital, and so 
on, not one of which, if realized, would be capable of conferring 
any benefit whatever upon the laboring class, but on the 
contrary would tend to absolutely prevent all future industrial 
development, and probably wipe out a good share of what 
labor has already gained, through generations of unremitting 
effort. Thus, in the May number appears an article on “ No 
Darkness but Ignorance,” filled with senseless ranting about 
robbery of the people, and the slavery of taxes, usury and 
debt; another defending socialism as against the single tax; 
and, editorially, a quasi-condemnation of improved machinery 
because of the displacement of laborinvolved. Howa railroad 
journal, particularly, could overlook the ultimate economic 
effect of invention and machinery in immensely widening the 
field for labor, is incomprehensible. The million of railroad 
employees in this country owe their employment to the “dis- 
placement” of stage coaches half a century ago, and what is 
true in this case is true in varying degrees in all lines of indus- 
try. The cases of temporary dislocation while this process 
goes on, could be provided for by a national system of labor 
insurance, and the demand for labor could be largely increased 
by a general eight hour day. These are the things the /ourna/ 
should be advocating, instead of indulging in pessimistic com- 
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ment on the.“ curse” to labor from the increase of machinery, 
and the hopelessness of expecting any real remedy. We do 
not wish to treat the /ourna/ unfairly, but in these days the 
work of influential labor papers is coming to be of very serious 
importance, and they certainly ought to be properly adjusted 
to labor’s real economic needs. 


ENGINEERING MAGAZINE, May 1897. The Recent Pros- 
perity of British Railways. By William J. Stevens. One or 
two of the points made by Mr. Stevens have a special interest, 
in view of the existing railway situation inthis country. Those 
who are accustomed to regard industrial combinations and 
railway “‘ pools” as peculiarly American institutions, will per- 
haps be surprised to learn that the latter form of organization 
is a regular and permanent feature of railway management in 
England. To quote from Mr. Stevens’ article: ‘“ The laws of 
Great Britain do not forbid pooling arrangements, and, as com- 
parative harmony exists among the companies in the matter 
of charges, a war of rates is in any form a very rare occurrence 
indeed. . . . Certainly it may be said that the trading public 
do not really benefit to anything likethe extent that railways 
sufferin a rate war. To the maintenance of rates and fares 
the clearing house system in Great Britain very materially 
contributes. It is a well-established, independent organization 
supported by the companies in the proportions of the work done 
for them, and, besides dividing receipts from through traffic 
among the companies, it is a most valuable check on undue 
competition in rates and fares. The interests of the public are 
by no means neglected in this matter, and, as evidence that 
this is so, reference may be made to the reduction of fares 
lately instituted by several companies to check the decline in 
second class traffic. From the beginning of 1895, for example, 
the South Eastern & Chatham Companies materially reduced 
their first and second class fares. Last year the Great Western 
and South Western took similar action,and reduced their second- 
class fares considerably. . . . The Brighton Company intends 
to reduce its first and second-class fares to the level of two- 
pence a mile and a penny-farthing a mile respectively, begin. 
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ning May I, 1897, maintaining a penny a mile third-class, as at 
present.” 

Another very important consideration is brought out in 
the following : “Though competition in rates and fares is 
alien to the working of British railways, another form of rivalry 
which, though costly to the companies, is of great benefit to 
the public, is the competition to improve and increase facili- 
ties, both as to speed and accommodation. In recent years 
this kind of rivalry has made great strides, and to it the in- 
crease in the ratio of expenses to receipts is largely due. . . . 
By reason of superior management the effect of this increase in 
the ratio of working expenses is being overcome.” 

There is certainly no good reason why American railways 
should not be quite as free from unwise legislative interference 
as are the English roads, yet it seems probable that under the 
existing anti-trust law, all pooling arrangements are about to 
be broken up. Mr. Stevens shows in his article that British 
railways are enjoying a period of great prosperity, of which 
the public is getting its fair proportion. With this, the general 
financial condition of American railroads forms a very instruct- 
ive contrast. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, May, 1897. Should Immigra- 
tion be Restricted? By Simon Greenleaf Croswell. In this 
article Mr. Croswell completely misses the real point of the 
whole immigration problem. He assumes, in the first place, 
that the objection to further immigration arises from fear of 
Over-population, and in the second place, that familiarity with 
our political institutions is the only necessary test of good 
citizenship. Since there is no real danger of over-population, 
and since, in his opinion there is nothing in our political insti- 
tutions beyond the comprehension of any ordinary mind, he 
concludes that no restriction of immigration is necessary or 
advisable. 

In both his premises, and hence in his conclusions, Mr. 
Croswell is utterly mistaken. Of course there is no danger 
from over-population. Some of the most thickly populated 
countries and portions of countries in Christendom are the 
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most prosperous and enlightened. Where population is largely 
occupied in the mechanical arts and commercial pursuits, and 
where, as under modern conditions, scientific cultivation and 
cheap transportation make it possible for relatively small areas 
practica]ly to feed the earth, the old definite relation between 
the soil and its immediate inhabitants no longer exists, and it 
is nonsense to infer that an increasing population means de- 
creasing subsistence. The argument against further immigra- 
tion is not, as Mr. Croswell seems to imply, a question of 
quantity at all, but of economic quality. In general, the mate- 
rial prosperity of a people is measured by its relative wage 
level, and it is because the low-class, cheap-labor immigration 
from Europe constantly tends to undermine and lower, or at 
least retard the rise of that wage level here, that such immi- 
gration is economically undesirable. Knowledge of political 
institutions is a secondary matter. The character of such 
institutions is always determined by the industrial condi- 
tions and living standards of the people, and until these reach 
and are maintained upon a relatively high plane, the former 
can never be characterized by much intelligence or freedom. 
Given enough individual stamina and diversified tastes to de- 
mand good wages, and there will be capacity for self-govern- 
ment. Given the type of individual represented by the 
present-day immigrant from Latin Europe, and though he 
were able to repeat the Constitution word for word, he would 
nevertheless be unfit material for good citizenship. We must 
therefore emphatically dissent from Mr. Croswell’s conclusion 
that “the immigrants who arrive at our shores are for the 
most part good material out of which to make American citi- 
zens, if they are properly trained.” In concluding he says very 
truly that the young American nation “should avoid any 
measures which would stunt or deform its growth.” For 
exactly this reason we favor sharp restriction of immigration, 
by means of a monetary qualification high enough to exclude 
all those who are not substantially up to the American stand- 
ard of living. 
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«An American Instrument of American Invention.” 


The AUTOHARP 


is a thoroughly musical instrument in its entire range of styles, ‘‘The musical possi- 
bilities of which are unlimited,’’ as the World’s Fair Commission said, referring to 
the Autoharp in its fullest scope. 

Autoharp Style No. 2%, illustrated above, is perhaps the most popular of all. 
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